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Education’s Losses and 


O SCHOOL CLOSED, no 
classes were sharply increased 
in size, no teacher’s salary 
was reduced on October 30, 
1929, the day after United States most 
destructive economic earthquake. 
For a year, amid recurring shocks, 
schools carried on 


has happened and is happening.' The 
facts will enable local leaders to shape 
their plans in the light of national, regional, 
State, city, and rural facts on education’s 
losses. Facts are revealing the true situa- 
tion in the kindergarten-primary, ele- 
mentary and high school, college and uni- 


Gains 


To 3,176 superintendents in cities 2,500 
population and up, and to 4,281 county 
superintendents, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education, Bess Goody- 
koontz, recently wrote: “‘ This office is mak- 
ing an effort to keep educators as well as 
the public informed in regard to the rela- 

tive effects of the 





as usual. Not [ 9 — 
until the summer 
of 1930 did cracks 
appear in the || 
foundations of our 
educational sys-_ || 
tem. In 1931 and 
1932 school serv- 
ices began to 
crumble and fall. 
To face 1933 and 


EARTHQUAKE! 


They call it depression, crisis, emergency. It is more like a slow-motion 
earthquake—that violent October, 1929, break, along the Wall Street fault 
line—the news bulletins of nation-wide loss—more quakes—the or ganiza- 
tion of rescue parties, committees, commissions, the R. F. C., loans, food 
for the starving—still more quakes—tales of heroism, sympathy, pity— 30 (1930-31 for 
refugees riding trains like a Flying Dutchman army trying vainly to reach 


present economic 
readjustment 
upon public educa- 
|] tion and what the 
'| school authorities 
are doing to meet 
the situation. 
Please give the 
figures since 1929— 


city schools).”’ 


1934 demands safety from a disaster that, unlike Tokio’s local quake, has shaken every Approximately 
courage. In eco- square foot of our entire Nation—lastly, the clearing away of wreckage of half of each group 
nomic disasters have replied. 


the hardest blows 
to education come 


Since our Nation 
is divided into 
130,000 independ- 
ent school dis- 
tricts it is difficult 
to know the extent 
of destruction. In 
each community 
and State, citizens, 
school administra- 
tors, and teachers 
are struggling 


poration. 


broken banks and industries, homes and farms—and the costly rebuilding! 

Not a schoolhouse has collapsed. No children have been killed. Yet our 
late. schools have been hit by the disaster. This might be called ‘‘School Life’s’’ 
earthquake issue. It tells-of the remarkable rescue work by colleges and 
universities. It begins to count the losses in services and funds in city and 
rural schools. It describes help given by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
It directs attention to two major problems of educational 
rebuilding—taxation and class size. 

Since the economic earthquake will control our destinies in this decade, 
*‘School Life’’ has and will continue to inform educators of losses, rescue 
work, and proposals and achievements in rebuilding our schools, reported 
to the Office of Education. 











alone and in the ——— = 


Analysis is under 
way. Scnoot Lire 
presents three 
“straw” summa- 
ries of ill winds: 
(1) Trends in 41 
| cities, 100,000 
population and 
over, analyzed by 
geographical 
regions; (2) elimi- 
nations and cur- 
tailments of serv- 
ice in 478 cities 
10,000 population 
and more; (3) 











dark to save and 

to salvage. They only know by wild 
rumor what has happened to their 
neighbors. 

To enable citizens and schoolmen to 
strive intelligently to preserve public 
education’s services, the Federal Office of 
Education is gathering vital facts on what 


147749—32——-1 


versity. (See Higher Education’s Budget, 
Scuoo. Lire, October, 1932, and Office of 
Education Circular No. 58.) 

1 The National Education Association is also concep- 
trating on the emergency situation in the schools, and 
its research service has published two bulletins, one 
last May and one recently. 


trends in rural 
schools in two bard-hit States, Alabama 
and Arkansas. 

January Scuoot Lire will continue the 
analysis. Mimeograph circulars giving 
complete analyses of the rural and city 
situations will be sent free to applicants 
as soon as they are available. 
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Following are presented the ups and 
downs of seven major factors in school 
operation. They have been interpreted 
in terms of a typical city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. The city reader can easily test his 
own school budget against these averages. 

It makes a great difference, of course, 
in what region we locate our typical city. 
If we locate it in North Atlantic (New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey), we would find relatively little 


This would automatically reduce the 
income available for schools in a typical 
100,000 city with an assessed valuation of 
$150,000,000 by more than $146,000, even 
if the tax rate were kept at $13 per 
thousand. 

Current expense.— Down 5.32 per cent. 

Compare with teacher budget slash of 
4.96 per cent. Apparently salary reduc- 
tions are soaking up most of the economies 
made. The reduction for our typical 











Effect of the economic depression on public schools in c itie: s of 100, 000 population and more— 
Percentage increase or decrease from 1931-82 to 1932-3: 


Read table thus: In the North Central States, schoo] budgets for 1933 were reduced 13.85 per cent below 1932 
reduced 17 Budgets for capital outlay were reduced 18.55 per cent; the teachers’ salary item in the budget was 
ced 17 per cent; the appropriation from the State to help the local community was reduced 8.17 per cent; 
the assessed valuation of property taxed for school purposes was reduced 13.37 per cent; enrollment in school 
decreased 0.1 per cent; and the number of teachers employed decreased 3.17 per cent. 



































Total | Expendi-|Expendi- “Appro- Enroll- | Number 

Region ! current | tures for | tures for | priation Assessed ment of teach- 

expendi- | capital | teachers’ from valuation} first ers first 

ture outlay | salaries | State month | month 
North Atlantic................-- --| —1.50| —47.10 —0.30| +5.18 —5. 62 0. 97 —1. 30 
North Central._..............-.-..--..| —13.85 | —18.55 | —17.00| -—817| —13.37 eo —3.17 
South Atlantic. ..............----..---| -—5.96| —46.19 —5. 81 +-2. 34 —4.40 +, 98 =" 
oe iy —6.41 | —20.34 | ~—10.50} —10.69| +1.17 —2 25 
ee ao-eeea-2----| —1470 | —36.23 | —13.81 | +7. 87 | —16.27 +5. 45 —1. 96 
United Sta ecstal —6.32| —37.98| —4.96 3.13 | —7.50 | > —2. 1 
United States, ‘excluding North At- | * ~o ans vied 
lantic........------------------------| —12.24| —39.19| —14. 62 ia —5.98 | —14.12 +1. 63 —2. 59 








1 States embraced in the respective regions are given in the following list: 
North Atlant 








ic North Central South Atlantic South Central Western Division: 
Division: Division: Division: Division: Montana. 
Maine. Ohio. Delaware, Kentucky. Wyoming. 
New Hampshire. Indiana. Maryland. Tennessee. Colorado. 
Vermont. Illinois. District of Co- Alabama. New Mexico. 
Massachusetts. Michigan. jumbia. Mississippi. Arizona. 
Rhode Island. Wisconsin. Virginia. Louisiana. Utah. 
Connecticut. Mianesota. West Virginia. Texas. Nevada, 
New York. lowa. North Carolina. Arkansas, Idaho. 
New Jersey. Missouri. South Carolina. Oklahoma. Washington. 
Pennsylvania. North Dakota. Georgia. Oregon. 
South Dakota. Florida, California. 
Nebraska. 
Kansas. 








change. When we take the North 
Atlantic States out of the table, sharp 
changes in the averages appear (see table), 
due to the effect on the United States 
average of the very large expenditures in 
this thickly populated section of the 
country. Reduction in salary budgets, with 
New England out, reaches 14.62 per cent. 

Enrollmeni.—Up 1.39 per cent. 

This means an increase of 240 pupils in 
a typical city of 100,000 enrolling 17,500 
pupils. In a western city, where the 
increase has been 5.45 per cent (see fable), 
this would mean about 950 pupils. 

Teaching staff—Down 2.13 per cent. 

The reduction would be 11 teachers for 
our typical city. 

Teachers’ salaries budget—Down 4.96 
per cent. 

Although the average reduction appears 
to be only 4.96 per cent, it is in fact much 
greater. New York, wheresalary schedules 
are unchanged, is included in this figure. 
Chicago is not. But New York teachers 
have given for relief more than $2,000,000, 
while in Chicago teachers have been paid in 
warrants which are discounted. If the 
teacher-salary budget was about $1,050,- 
000, the 4.96 per cent reduction in teacher- 
salary budget would lop off about $52,500. 

Assessed value of property yielding school 
funds.— Down 7.5 per cent. 


100,000 population city with a budget of 
$1,500,000 would be $79,800. 

Capital outlay.— Down 37.98 per cent. 

State aid.—Up 2.13 per cent. 

This has occurred in the Eastern and 
Western States, not in the Central States. 


Ground lost and gained 


Have city school services been cur- 
tailed or dropped? 

Nearly two-thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 
to 100,000, report that some services of the 
school have been curtailed or wiped out. 
A few schools, however, have actually 
increased services. 


Losses 


Eliminations in the order of the 
frequency of their occurrence are listed 
below. These figures must not, however, 
be read as ratios, because there are no 
data revealing what proportion of com- 
munities reporting had the services listed. 


SERVICES 
COIS GE Cin cnccccicdbcscasens 32 
ION a oicedithsosnadeupubnecadine 26 
Cg en eee eee 21 
OE BIE, oc titeeecwcvdsctcdcnnasiue 20 
ete ier mera cuinéderediiniaiiiie 17 
School nurse service...............-------- 17 
Medical inspection..............-......... 11 
PE SO iin cic eentomhadvanewie 15 
Home economics (elementary grades) -._.. 11 
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School services suffering most frequent 
curtailment: 


Night schools. ..._-. —_ 19 

Physical education .- . ci 17 

Nurse service. ....--. ; ; le 

Medical inspection-.._-. . @ 
Gains 


Fifty-two cities report increases in 
school services, despite or because of 
the depression. Physical education, den- 
tal clinics, and classes for handicapped 
children head the list of gains. Two 
cities have added junior coileges.—By 
E. M. Foster, Water 8. DerreNnBAUGH, 
Witu1am Dow BovurtweE tt. 


TEACHERS BEST CREDIT RISKS 


WE Do NoT KNow whether it is due to the 
sterling quality of their character, the fact 
that board members are usually local 
merchants, or that they have very little 
money to spend, but teachers, it is found, 
pay their bills better than persons in any 
other occupation. 

The Credit Herald, compiling fig- 
ures from three surveys covering 35 
occupations, puts teachers at the top. 
The ranking of the first 15 ran as fol- 
lows: 


Percentage 
Occupation: rating 
School-teachers - - - - - ecmiianibiiaatidiein 89. 3 
Chain-store manmagers_...........-..--.----.. 89.0 
od... cemeetoliperennnet 88. 1 
Retail grocers (personal accounts)............ 87.1 
en acecteeseessbonse ae 
Rs  oidine cnccnneassjes eens 84.5 
ea Sar ee eee 
Railroad shopmen.- .-.-..... dct ee Dhieginn tn 81.8 
IU. 5... ocenncndosemeatndnnbwoen 81.7 
Other retailers (other than grocers), personal 
nd omer aniunepucbyhincemnmatnmimne 81.6 
oi eel oc pennnpncadiendiee 78. 2 
pS ne ae ee ee 73.9 
hos, enact nenntegvedecdovendées 66.0 
TP GEOR. oo nc ce atsdcbawnecccescéus 64.0 
Factory workers, men-.-.-.......------------- 63.3 


HOME-MAKING EDUCATION 
CONFERENCES 


VERMONT AND RuHope IsLAnD were the 
first States to carry out recommendations 
made by the New England Home-Making 
Conference held this year, with the 
cooperation of the Office of Education, 
at Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
The recommendations suggested that 
each New Engiand State, as soon as 
feasible, call together a conference within 
the State of parent-teacher associations 
and like organizations, with all other 
educational forces, to discuss home- 
making education. The Vermont meet- 
ing was held at Montpelier on September 
29 and 30; the Rhode Island conference 
at Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
November 28. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion William John Cooper addressed both 
conferences. 
























MPORTANT AS ARE the losses 
sustained in the school systems of 
cities, those found in the rural 


schools are greater both in extent 
and in educational significance. Gener- 
ally speaking, city schools have always 
enjoyed much better financial support. 
They employ better qualified and better 
They have more adequate 
They pro- 


paid teachers. 
and better equipped schools. 


vide a longer and richer program of 
educatio1 

When the necessity comes to effect 
retrenchments, they can begin on a com- 
paratively high level. Rural schools, on 
the other hand, operate largely on a basis 
of minimum essentials. They stick closely 
to the three R’s, to training in character, 
and other indispensable educational ob- 
ciated The salaries paid have always 
maintained the narrowest possible margin 


above the mere essentials of a livelihood; 
the “little red schoolhouse” too often 
fails in redness for want of a coat of paint; 
rural-school terms have been brief at best. 
Since rural schools have almost no margin 
beyond barest necessity, drastic cuts can 
only be achieved at the expense of basic 
losses to the educational program. 
Investigation of readjustments which 
reduced revenues are forcing upon rural 
schools shows first of all that in some 
States, as the New England group, Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona, and the like, very little 
has happened thus far. Rural-school 
authorities of these States are effecting 
every possible economy, but thus far they 
have not found it necessary to make 
serious cuts. As to the future, the school 
authorities of these States are not so sure. 


Facts on two States 


In other States, however, the figures tell 
a different story. Taking, 9s examples, 
two of the first States to be tabulated, 
Alabama and Arkansas, let us look at 
them, first, from the standpoint of the 
educational welfare of the children in- 
volved; second, from the standpoint of 
maintaining an effective corps of teachers; 


and, third, from the standpoint of fiscal 
factors. All data are based upon ques- 
tionnaire reports from county superin- 
tendents. Most of the figures of losses 


given below result from comparing data 
for 1929-30, the year when the depression 
began, with the current year. Some of 
the figures for the present year are clearly 
estimates of what is planned and expected. 
The proportion of the counties reporting 

* Senior specialist in rural-school problems, 


Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 


How Rural Schools Have Been Hit 


By WALTER H. GAUMNITZ* 


naturally varies, but they are believed to 
be a representative sample. All data 
given in this portion of the discussion refer 
to white schools only. 


Four losses to children 


Four types of losses affect both the 
amount and the quality of the education 
made available to the children: (1) The 
entire abandonment of educational oppor- 
tunity; (2) adoption of a shorter term of 
schoo] or the early closing of schools; (3) 


SCHOOLS IN 25 COUNTIES | 
TO CLOSE IN ALABAMA 


Shortage of Funds Puts 5,000 
Teachers Out of Jobs, Affects | 
200,000 Pupils. 
| By the Associated Press. 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., November i¢. | 
—County superintendents of education | 
in Alabama have announced, following | 
@ conference here, that rural schools! 
|in 25 counties either have closed or 
will close within the next three weeks 
for lack of financial support. 
The superintendents, representing 54 











|of the State’s 67 counties, adopted a 
resolution recommending to their 
boards of education that the schools 


remain open only so long as local reve- 
nue and aid from the State are forth- 
coming. 

“It is my opinion,” said Dr. A. F. 
Harman, state superintendent of edu- 
cation, “that half the counties or more 
will be forced to close at the end of 
the half term.” Closing of the yes 
in the 25 counties will place more tha 
5,000 teachers out of emplo ae end 
affect more than 200,000 c 











deterioration of buildings and equipment; 
(4) elimination and curtailment of certain 
school services. 

1. County superintendents from Arkan- 
sas report a total of 26 cases where, 
because of lack of funds, schools were 
entirely sbandoned. So far as could be 
learned, no provisions were made for the 
education of the children affected. 

2. In many of the counties of both 
States schools were compelled to close 
early. In Alabama two counties closed 
their schools in the middle of the term, 
and a third cut two months from an 
average term of seven months. In 
Arkansas four out of five of the counties 
reporting closed some of their schools 
early because of insufficient funds. Two 


counties cut off approximately 2 months, 
2 cut off 1% months, 4 cut off 1 month, 
and 4 others cut off from 5 to 10 days 
each. 


In 1930 the schools of Arkansas 





had an average school term of seven 
months. This has now been cut to six 
months, many of the counties reporting 


an average of five months or less. There 
is some evidence that elementary schools 
are being called upon to cut school terms 
more heavily than high schools. 

3. Twenty-three per cent of the schools 
of Alabama and 46 per cent of those of 
Arkansas are operating with abnormal 
lack of equipment and supplies; 25 per 
cent of Alabama rural schools and 32 per 
cent of Arkansas rural schools reported 
postponements of greatly needed repairs 
because of the present economic condi- 
tions; county superintendents also re- 
ported the delay of the construction of 
many needed school buildings. 

4. A number of the counties reported 
the elimination of health work, less in- 
struction in music, and one county re- 
ported that it was able to maintain a 
minimum school opportunity only by 
charging tuition and securing donations. 


How teachers fare 


Reports coming from all parts of the 
Nation show convincing evidence that 
teachers and the other rural-school em- 
ployees have suffered the greatest losses 
resulting from reduced budgets. A large 
proportion of teachers have lost their 
positions. These failures in reappoint- 
ment are not just the usual kind incident 
to shift and turnover; the number of 
available positions has been reduced. 
During the current year Alabama coun- 
ties employed 2.4 per cent fewer elemen- 
tary teachers and 5.4 per cent fewer high- 
school teachers than in 1929-30. The 
Arkansas counties reduced their ele- 
mentary positions by 10.3 per cent; high 
schools show a slight increase. Arizona 
counties employed 24.3 per cent fewer 
grade teachers and 19.1 per cent fewer 
high-school teachers. Indications are that 
these reductions in teaching staffs are in 
part accounted for by consolidations. 
This is probably a wise economy, but the 
fact remains that teachers formerly em- 
ployed are losing their positions, thus 
adding to unemployment. Some coun- 
ties have dismissed one out of every 
three teachers. 

A comparison of the monthly salaries 
reveals great reductions. One Alabama 
county reduced the average salary paid to 
elementary teachers by 25 per cent and 
its high-school teachers by 27.3 per cent. 
The average reductions for all Alabama 
counties reporting were 12.1 per cent for 
elementary and 17.9 per cent for high 
schools. Some Arkansas counties re- 
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duced elementary-school salaries as much 
as 37 per cent and in high schools 45 per 
cent. The average reductions were 22.2 
per cent for elementary and 19.1 per cent 
for high schools. It should be remem- 
bered that these are monthly salaries. 
Cuts in term length cited above tend to 
reduce further the teachers’ salaries. At 
$65 per month for a 7-month term the 
annual income of the teacher is only $455. 
When the schools are closed a month or 
two this income falls below $400. Some 
counties reported paying as low as $60 per 
month on a 6 or 7 month basis, and one 
paying $70 per month employed its 
teachers for less than 5 months. Since 
teachers are public servants, they are 
expected to contribute out of their earn- 
ings to public relief. School administra- 
tors are also making great sacrifices 
through reduced salaries, elimination of 
travel allowances, and donations. 

Teachers’ burdens are becoming heav- 
ier. Most of the counties report assign- 
ing teachers to more and larger classes. 
In so far as the pupil-teacher ratios have 
been increased as a result of consolida- 
tions, it is probably a wise economy; in 
many other cases the increased load 
merely means a further dilution in the 
quality of education. Teachers are also 
taking their places in the relief programs, 
helping out in community welfare activi- 
ties, and in increasing numbers they are 
doing their own janitor work. Teachers 
of 1-teacher schools have always per- 
formed this work, but the practice is now 
being extended to rural grade schools. 

An examination of total current expen- 
ditures leads to the surprising fact that 
many counties have made very slight 
reductions, if any. A few have actually 
increased their current expenditures. A 
few others, especially in Arkansas, have 
made drastic reductions, showing an aver- 
age decrease of about 20 per cent for the 
15 counties reporting. The latest data 
available are for the year 1931-32. This 
may explain why reductions do not show 
up thus far. Many of the counties have 
paid their employees in warrants. The 
return of normal times has not material- 
ized as anticipated. They must now not 
only find money to pay these warrants 
but they must do so with reduced budgets. 
The current year will probably see much 
greater reductions in current expenditures. 
A number of the counties and many local 
districts are anticipating closing their 
schools for a portion of the current school 
term in an effort to balance their budgets. 
Some of them report that they are faced 
with the immediate closing of their schools. 
Even with the return of good times, the 
facts indicate that it will be some vears 
before rural schools wil! get back to as good 
a condition as they were before the de- 
pression, and these conditions were 
poor enough at best in many a rural 
community. 
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Long or Short School Terms? 


HALL school terms be cut? How much loss is sustained by children attending 


school for brief terms? 


These questions are now before many communities. Reports reaching the 
Office of Education show that some school systems have already clipped school terms 


for economy’s sake. 


Lengthening the school term has been such a long and uphill battle that no com- 
munity and no school officer will want to reduce the number of school days per year 
without canvassing thoroughly the pros and cons. Elsewhere in this issue appears a 
chart showing how we have moved toward national acceptance of the 180-day year. 
Shall we retreat from the high point in term length shown for 1930? 

Following are the arguments for and against longer school terms supplied to the 
Office of Education by the educational research service of the National Education 
Association. Valid, scientifically determined facts are not available. Communities 
must, therefore, draft their policies on the basis of the weight which they attach to 


the respective arguments. 


For a longer term 


1. The increasingly complex demands of 
modern civilization are putting greater 
demands on the schools; a longer term 
would provide for the enriched curriculum 
which the progressive school system ex- 
pects to give. 

2. The school plant costs millions of 
dollars; it is a waste of public funds to 
allow it to stand idle three months of the 
year. 

3. Teachers are generally paid on the 
basis of 10 months’ service; they should 
render service for 10 months. 

4..Many children are forced through 
economic necessity to leave school at an 
early age; a longer school term would make 
more valuable to such children the few 
years of schooling which it is possible for 
them to have. 

5. The United States is the only great 
nation that has so short a school term; 
France has a school term of at least 200 
days, England and Sweden at Jeast 210 
days, and Germany and Denmark 246 
days. The average school term in the 
United States as a whole is 169 days; in 
cities above 10,000 in population it is 
182 days. 

6. The present tendency to shorten 
school terms in cities has not been recom- 
mended by authorities in school adminis- 
tration. 

7. By increasing the term of 180 days to 
200 days the great majority of pupils 
could complete their elementary course of 
study in seven years instead of eight. 


8. The long school vacations are actu- 
ally harmful to some children; there is 
more junior delinquency in vacation time 
than when schools are in session. 


For a shorter term 


1. There is a marked tendency to 
shorten the school term in cities; the 
median length of term has been reduced 
from 201 days in 1880 to 182 days in 1926. 

2. The health of teachers and pupils 
would be improved by a shorter school 
term. 

3. A modern school is an artificial 
environment; children should have long, 
vacations away from such surroundings. 

4. Those who advocate economy and 
efficiency in the use of the school plant 
ignore the tremendous strain of the 
modern factory type of school upon both 
pupils and teachers. 

5. A shorter school term will make it 
possible for teachers to attend summer 
school in institutions where the session 
begins early in June. 

William G. Carr, director of the 
N. E. A. Research Division, says that 
“the value of the longer school term 
depends upon a number of other features 
dependent on the school. Under some 
conditions there might be no loss,” he 
reports, ‘‘and there might be a gain. 
Studies which have been made lead us to 
expect some gains in achievement when 
the school term is lengthened,”’ according 
to Doctor Carr. 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


A Pamputet, ‘“‘ Motion Pictures on For- 
eign Countries and on International 
Relations,’’ useful to teachers, is available 
free from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education, 405 West One 
hundred and seventeenth Street, New 
York City. Films listed are available at 
small expense. 





WHERE TO SEND MUSIC 
QUESTIONS 


America’s 17,000 or more school music 
teachers and supervisors are invited to 
address inquiries relative to musical ac- 
tivities and the part they may take in 
advancing community musical oppor- 
tunities, to Music Service, National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 















Colleges : 


UR country’s colleges and uni- 
versities have a new duty to 


perform—that of community 
relief—and they are perform- 
ing it. 

Givers of food and clothing, providers 
of financial and medical aid, suppliers of 
employment, of recreation and special 
emergt instruction, our institutions of 
higher learning to-day are forging to the 
front rank among America’s social welfare 
bodies. Many institutions in every State 
are aiding in body, mind, and spirit thou- 
sands upon thousands of our citizens, the 
victims of circumstances. 

teplies to an urgent inquiry sent to 
1,500 colleges and universities throughout 
the United States by William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, to learn how the various 
schools leaving the routine path to 
help maintain confidence and hope, re- 
vealed the unprecedented efforts of college 


presidents, faculties, and even students to 
do everything within their powers to help. 
Hundreds of reports as to what has 


been done, what is now taking place, and 


future collegiate plans for community 
welfare have reached the Office of Educa- 
tion from college presidents themselves, 
many of whom never before reported 


what th: nstitutions are actually doing 
Their programs, sug- 
and plans have been reviewed 


and a summary is available free from the 


in this emergency. 


gestions, 


Office of Education. 
Special Courses 
What is being done? Probably the 


most important step taken by most col- 


leges answering Commissioner Cooper’s 
inquiry is the provision of special courses 
for the unemployed, both for graduates 


and for community jobless in general. 
More than one-third of the replies reported 
some action along this line to maintain, 
as one president expressed it, 
“that most delicate of personal] traits, 
‘morale.’ ”’ 

Unemployed miners or persons inter- 
ested prospecting can take special 
courses provided by the Montana School 
of Mines, the College of Puget Sound, 
the University of Washington, and the 
University of Arizona. Boston Univer- 
sity’s courses for “‘ white-collar” groups 
are unique. Laboratories at Drexel Insti- 
tute are open to alumni free of charge for 
study and experimental purposes. Local 
institutes have been established by the 
University of Wisconsin to give training 
in leadership for local activities, such as 
drama, group dancing, social 
games, public discussion. Lecture 


college 


music, 
and 





Samaritans 


Even- 
ing schools, extension classes, vocational 
and courses, and part-day 
being sponsored by colleges 
Noncoeducational in- 


reading courses are also provided. 


commercial 
classes are 


and universities. 





stitutions are opening their doors to 

women students. All of the various 

types of courses reported can not be 

mentioned. Among other schools re- 
Progress 


AMERICAN institutions of 
higher learning are justly proud 
of the contributions which their 
laboratories have made to mate- 
rial progress. Now our colleges 
and universities have an oppor- 
tunity to make an equally im- 
portant contribution to social 
progress. The great needs of 
this decade are social, not mate- 
rial. 

The engineering, agriculture, 
chemical, geological, and other 
technica) departments have 
given us the trained men and 
the scientific discoveries which 
shot up production. It 

is up to the sociologists, the 
psychologists, the schools of 
business, political science, and 
other social science departments 
| to help remove the curse of 
Midas from America. They | 
| can help relieve and solve the 
dilemma of want in the pres- 
ence of plenty. 

Many universities and col- 
leges have already enlisted in 
the war against depression. I 
urge that other institutions of 
higher education muster their 
resources to help harassed men 
and women.—WILLIAM JOHN | 
Coorer, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
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porting special instruction offered to un- 
employed are Tufts College, College of 
Sacred Heart, Alabama College, Ball 
State Teachers College, Cedarville Col- 
lege, St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Columbia 
University, University of the City of 
Toledo, Adrian College, Holy Cross, 
Dana College, New Mexico State Teachers 
College, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Pomona Junior College, University 
of New Hampshire, Pasadena Junior 
College, College Misericordia, Antrim 


(Mich.) County Normal School, College 





in a Crisis 


of the City of Detroit, North Dakota 
State Normal and Industrial School, 
Salem College (W. Va.), Bethel College 
(Kans.), and Waldorf College (Iowa). 


Tuition 


Tuition is a minor consideration in 
most of our colleges at the present time. 
If a person wishes to attend a school of 
higher education, he can generally do so 
with little or no worry about the cost, if 
he has the necessary qualifications and 
initiative. Not in their history have 
colleges and universities granted con- 
cessions for tuition payment so liberal 
as those in effect to-day. ‘Accepting 
students not having finances,” ‘‘ deferred 
payments,”’ ‘‘reduced fees,”’ ‘lowered our 
tuition,”’ ‘‘extended eredit,”’ are typical 
statements of college presidents. 

Penn College, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
accepted corn, hogs, poultry, and sheep 
as tuition this year. Emmanuel Mission- 
ary College, Berrien Springs, Mich., 
supplied young people without funds with 
from $75,000 to $80,000 worth of work to 
enable them to stay in school; Findlay 
College, Findlay, Ohio, has deferred pay- 
ment of tuition for periods of from two to 
four years in some instances. Normal 
tuition charge suspended for one year 
is the bulletin from Itasca Junior College, 
Coleraine, Minn., while Colorado State 
Agricultural College reports forfeiting the 
collection of approximately $40,000 this 
year to provide free tuition. 


Scholarships 


Many more free scholarships and fellow- 
ships have been granted this year to 
financially embarrassed students eligible 
for college training, it has been learned. 
Self-help and student loan systems have 
been put into effect most widely. Daniel 
Baker College, Brownwood, Tex., has 
given scholarships to unemployed teach- 
ers. Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
has set aside $90,000 for scholarships 
to aid students in financial difficulties. 
‘‘Earned”’ scholarships are offered by Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, lowa. Temple Uni- 
versity has granted more than 900 full and 
approximately 200 half scholarships, thus 
relieving distressed families, while Dakota 
Wesleyan University, after an intensive 
campaign for scholarships, reports that 10 
per cent of its entire enrollment is made up 
of “scholarship” students. Tuition 
“cuts,”’ admission of students with 
limited funds, or scholarship offerings 
were also reported by Westminster 
College, Elmhurst College (Illinois), Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, College of New 
Rochelle, Cedar Crest, Dropsie College for 
65 
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Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
Johns Hopkins, St. Catharine Junior 
College, College of St. Francis, State 
Teachers College (Bridgewater, Mass. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College for Girls, 
Shepherd State Teachers College (West 
Virginia), Monticello Arkansas A. and M. 
College, La Verne College (California), 
La Salle College (Philadelphia), Aroostook 
State Normal School (Maine), University 
of Maryland, Xavier University, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and University of Oregon. 


Work provided 


Student work has been provided, oft- 
times at a great loss to college income. 
Money for home and school purposes has 
frequently been a reimbursement to stu- 
dents by the college or university for 
service as laborers, janitors, mechanics, 
research assistants, gardeners, clerks, 
auditors, draftsmen, woodcutters, car- 
penters, computers, typists, teachers, 
waitresses, stenographers, maids, and 
other jobs in school and on the campus. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
provides jobs at $15 a week to otherwise 
unemployed graduates. Western Illinois 
State Teachers College has allotted $800 
to an unemployment committee of the 
college faculty to employ at 30 cents an 
hour for odd jobs in the community, stu- 
dents who need help. Baylor College for 
Women, Belton, Tex., lends from $30,000 
to $40,000 a year to provide work for 
students. Coe College women prepare 
magazines for binding in the school 
library or type letters. Committees on 
student employment, employment bu- 
reaus operated by deans of students, con- 
tacts with business houses and alumni are 
also effective. Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, has a student employ- 
ment committee which cooperated with a 
housing committee to assist students in 
finding ways of living cheaply. 


Faculty and Students aid 


College faculties and student bodies 
alike have joined hands, records show, to 
accomplish something worth while for 
their more unfortunate fellow citizens. 
Quite general has been the personal finan- 
cial contribution of each member of a 
faculty to the local welfare fund. In 
many instances this contribution has been 
one day’s pay a month. Other services 
generously contributed and being offered 
to or for distressed groups by college 
professors and teachers include public 
addresses; sponsoring of entertainments, 
plays, etc., for charity; service on com- 
munity relief committees; voluntary in- 
struction to special classes of unemployed 
persons; inspirational counseling; pur- 
chasing of supplies for elementary schools 
hit by decreased appropriations, as well 
as other forms of social service. 

Students are caring for children of 
unemployed parents. Others are teach- 











HOW COLLEGES HELP 


Provide special courses for emergency 
needs. 


Defer or abolish tuition payment. 
Grant more scholarships. 


Provide or secure jobs for undergradu- 
ates, alumni, and local citizens. 

Give food and clothing to the poor. 

Contribute financially to the unem- 
ployed. 


Free athletic contests, lectures, enter- 
tainments. 


Open libraries to the public. 


Construct new buildings, painting, and 
renovating. 


Improve campuses. 
Sponsor community plays, etc., for 
charity. 








ing voluntarily or leading recreational 
projects in boys’ or girls’ clubs or recrea- 
tion centers. Student bands and sym- 
phony orchestras are ‘‘pepping up” the 
public by regular concerts, and the stu- 
dents of one college (Scripps College, 
Claremont, Calif.) no longer eat desserts 
with certain meals during each week, con- 
tributing the money thus saved to local 
welfare work. 


Free entertainment 


Probably one of the most appreciated 
services of colleges and universities* has 
been the provision of wholesome recrea- 
tion and entertainment for the many 
thousands formerly able to pay for it, but 
now without the price of admission to a 
concert, lecture, or football game. Chiefly 
sponsored by colleges to help vast num- 
bers of the poor and jobless to forget their 
dire circumstances, at least for a time, 
have been free musical progrems, plays, 
dramaties, debates, teas, group singings, 
educational movies, chapel activities; 
free admission to football games and other 
athletic contests; use without charge of 
university campuses, gymnasiums, and 
athletic grounds for recreational purposes. 
Free admission to football games is al- 
lowed by Bethany College (West Vir- 
ginia), Lock Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege (Pennsylvania), Carroll College (Wis- 
consin), and Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, while other types of free entertain- 
ment are furnished by Hollins College, 
Wells College, Clarke College, Chicago 
Central Y. M. C. A. College, State College 
for Women (Tallahassee, Fla.), St. Augus- 
tine’s College (North Carolina), Winona 
State Teachers College (Minnesota), La- 
mar College (Texas), University of Ore- 
gon, University of New Mexico, Walla 
Walla College, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, and Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebr. Radio programs of in- 
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terest have been broadcast by a few col- 
leges, and several college librares have been 
opened to the public. 


Construction advanced 


Construction work has been advanced 
from building programs of the future to 
this year by a number of colleges and 
universities wishing to take advantage of 
low building costs and also to provide 
jobs for students. Many persons have 
been put to work by the College of the 
Ozarks in the erection of a new chapel; 
New Mexico Military Institute, in con- 
struction of three buildings at a cost of 
$145,000; Intermountain Union College, 
Helena, Mont., in the building of a gym- 
nasium; and in the construction of a 
music hall for Houghton College. 


Food, clothing, medicine 

The University of Santa Clara (Cali- 
fornia) conducts a bread line at its kitchen 
door. St. Edwards University (Texas) 
feeds the community’s hungry daily in 
the college dining rooms. In its depart- 
ment of psychology, Stanford University 
(California) is studying vocational inter- 
ests of the migratory unemployed, giving 
encouragement and assistance day after 
day. Hahnemann Medical College, the 
Medical College of Virginia, and the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Osteopathy in Bos- 
ton have done excellent work in caring for 
the destitute sick. Asheville Normal and 
Teachers College has provided food and 
clothing for 8,000 indigent people. 

In the face of decreased income from 
student tuition, a number of colleges have 
found it necessary to cut the salaries of 
everyone on the staff, in order to keep the 
staff intact. A few institutions, how- 
ever, have not discharged anyone, and 
have maintained standard salaries. 
Among the few which augmented the 
number of their regular staffs are the 
University of Santa Clara and Sweet Briar, 
the former taking on several instructors 
at low wages just to provide them with 
positions. 

As in the past, colleges and universities 
throughout the United States are serving. 
They are serving not only their student 
bodies but also their communities—a new 
kind of service. They are winning to their 
support thousands of men, women, and 
children to whom they are lending a help- 
ing hand now, in a time of need. Con- 
trary to the statement of a prominent 
university president made recently, that 
college doors are practically closed to ‘‘the 
penniless student,’’ cur institutions of 
higher learning are flinging their doors 
open wider than ever to the student with- 
out funds. They will continue to do so 
as a real social, educational, and humani- 
tarian service to their communities. The 
unparalleled service of our colleges and 
universities in this time of despair will 
not be in vain. 

—Joun H. Luioyp. 
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CHILDLESS TAXPAYER 


Three Taxpayers 


M 1 TAXED too much for edu- 
cation? To this question of 


the taxpayer what answer can 


be given? Following are three 
answers for three kinds of taxpayers: 
1) Tl small home-owning taxpayer 
with a family, (2) The large taxpayer 
owning or managing a local business or 
factor The taxpayer without chil- 
dre} 
To the large taxpayer 
Every time a business man asks his 
stenographer to take a letter he makes 
ise Of a thousand-dollar education. One 
thousal dollars is the approximate 
amount spent by the city in giving the 
young lady the 12 years of training in 
elementary school and high school that 
enables her to take the business man’s 
letters 
The community’s investment in trained 
rains is used by every employer of labor. 
How large the investment used can 
amount to is suggested by the example of 


a small radio factory employing 145 men 
and women, of whom 25 had finished 
20 high school, and 100 elemen- 
tary school. Assuming that all had 
attended publicly supported institutions, 
the amount of taxes spent on their edu- 
cation was: 8 years elementary school 
for 145 employees at $67.82 per year, 
$81,871.20; 4 years high school for 45 
emplovees at $144.03 per year, $25,825.40; 


collegs 


4 years college for 25 at $500 per year, 
$50,000; total, $107,696.60. 

Does the radio company pay for the use 
of the $107,696.60 worth of trained 
brains? The company may think it pays 
for this ‘‘brain capital’’ with wages, but 
wage earners, itis clear from Boise, Idaho, 
figures, do not directly pay the city’s 
school bill. Big business pays it. Two- 
thirds of the funds to run Boise schools 
come from only 467 largest taxpayers. 

Therefore the only way the radio com- 
pany can pay for $107,696.60 in trained 
brains supplied to the company by the 
community is through payment of taxes 
to the community. At 6 per cent, $107,- 
696.60 would yield $6,461 per year. If 
the company pays less than $6,461 in 
taxes, and it does, undoubtedly, it is 
making less than a fair return to the city 
for the brain power supplied to it. 

These figures can be applied in any 
community. By using the local or national 
per capita costs for education and the 
number of years of school attendance 
reported by a group of employees, it is 
possible to demonstrate to most business 
men that their payments for school sup- 
port are less than the community might 
justifiably ask as a proper return on the 
community ’s investment in trained work- 
ers. Every fair-minded business man 
ought to be willing to pay taxes to the 
community for the valuable services thus 
supplied him at low cost by the schools. 


To the small taxpayer 


How much help the small taxpayer 
with a family receives from the commun- 
ity in educating his children is revealed 
by the example of Boise, Idaho. The 
following table shows the varying amounts 
paid direct by 7,994 taxpayers for school 
support. The reader will note that 94.27 
per cent of the taxpayers are contribut- 
ing $100 or less per year. 


[Table from School Executives Magazine, 
September, 1932) 

















sumer | Bsa | 
s paid by tax-| Num of to 
Deliers —_ y tax) "of tax- | number | Amount 
payer payers | of tax- | 
payers 
$1.00-$10.00......... 3, 124 39.08 | $12, 402.19 
$10.00-$25.00.. -| 2,608 32.64) 43,041.20 
$25 .00-$50.00 | 1,308 16.29 | 44,717.85 
$50.00-$100.00 ey 6.26 | 34,981.42 
$100.00-$250..00 282 3.53 | 44,008. 15 
$250.00-$500.00 97 1.22] 86, 164.46 
$500.00-$1 ,000.00 -| 42 63 | 28,220.73 
$1,000.00-$2,000.00__| 21 27 | 30, 050. 87 
$2,000.00-$5,000.00____| i 18 | 81,502.81 
$5,000.00-$10,000.00.._| 4 05 | 27, 187.05 
Total | 7,904 | 7 -+| 333, 196. 12 





Let us take a Boise family that pays 
$25 for school support and sends two chil- 
dren to school. Some one else in Boise 
contributes $166.22 annually to educate 
those children. If both children graduate 


Continued on page 74) 
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R. F. C. and the Schools 


IVE MONTHS ago Congress 

made available through the Re- 

construction Finance Corporation 

$300,000,000 ‘‘to be used in fur- 
nishing relief and work relief to needy and 
distressed people and in relieving hard- 
ship resulting from unemployment.” 

On November 22, the sum of $71,248,- 
175.22 had been loaned under the terms 
of the act to 35 States and 2 Territories as 
listed. 

This means that hundreds of communi- 
ties throughout the country are better 
able to see to it that needy families are 
provided with food, fuel, and shelter; 
that literally thousands of school children 
are enabled to go to school dressed in 
warmer clothing, well fed and happier 
than would otherwise be their lot. 


Progress of a loan 


How are these loans made? 

First, the governor of a State must be 
convinced that a local community, having 
done its utmost to help itself, needs more 
aid. The governor files an application, 
together with a certificate of the extent of 
need and supporting data. In many 
cases a delegation comes to Washington 
and places the following facts before the 
R. F. C.: (1) Total amount needed for 
direct relief, work relief, and administra- 
tion; (2) amounts available from other 
sources; (3) relief expenditures to date; 
(4) number of persons in need; (5) 1931 
record of community relief; (6) plan of 
using funds requested. 

The plans for using the funds generally 
embrace two types of relief—direct relief 
and work relief. 

Direct relief distributes money or ne- 
cessities without asking any return in 
service by the families or persons receiv- 
ing aid. 

Work relief, which is favored for all 
save the incapacitated, is defined as 
“‘wages or other compensation in cash or 
in kind, paid for work under the following 
conditions: (1) The recipients of work re- 
lief and the amounts given are both de- 
termined upon the basis of actual] need; 
(2) the funds for such relief are made 
available from those specifically appro- 
priated or contributed for relief purposes; 
(3) the funds are used for worth-while 
projects determined by the locality which 
could not otherwise be undertaken at the 
time or in the immediate future.” 


For schools 


**Worth-while projects.”” What are 
these? A great variety are reported to 
the R. F. C.—road work, beautification 
projects, perk improvement and exten- 
sion, repair of schools, improvement of 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS Why ScHOOL 
Lire readers will wish to read this short 
article: (1) Because educators are in the 
front line of every local campaign to re- 
lieve the needy; (2) because schoolmen 
should be prepared to obtain for their 
schools benefits from distribution of 
funds.—Ep1Tor. 





school grounds. This is where R. F. C. 
funds can touch the school directly. 

If the community does decide to solicit 
and obtain work relief funds, here is an 
opportunity for superintendents and prin- 
cipals to enter their requests for needed 
services which will otherwise be applied to 
other community needs. 


Relief loans to States 


Alabama.....- aes. SS $348, 774. 00 
AIR eae Bicesnccnscseconusae 506, 200. 00 
Sei venccaccucenbwecien 1, 319, 168. 00 
Re ee ge OR ee LS 
NE ae oe RRR ME ene 1, 085, 635. 00 


2 SEE es eS ys ae 
(a 
District of Columbia..-.---.-_- wa, oS 


RRS Ee eee MS, ES 1, 565, 449. 00 
Georgia__..... giewdbesccustpeodusud 471, 660. 22 
53. cudcwiiadinedJscenas es oe 300, 000. 00 
Illinois Pn PE ae _..--- 20, 303, 150. 00 
dines SE Es ee ; 582, 200. 00 
Iowa a as oo diblipiicaa sarbainebes aan 34, 000. 00 
GE. 4 cntuatacéstbsvnct Ut see 1, 149, 840. 00 
EE ae EE en i 836, 400. 00 
SS OR A ee SI 2, 385, 258. 00 


Maine. ..-. <a Gthddiicadasinve tinea i in hnandtonce 
Maryland - -- 
Massachusetts. _...........--.-- 





Michigan ............ adie : 5, 137, 475. 00 
RN ne ea care oe 655, 376. 00 
so sa crtaniddinwernvaieeel 850, 000. 00 
Missouri..........-- ccasecéendsannenns Eee 
PLAN SE Sadecswrseddswssscwdsndeuel wees 
Montana. -.-. BR 481, 125. 00 
a See fas Se ee 54, 967. 00 
Te BIR, oo cv nenccodcccenswenniis 667, 420. 00 
a SSR. 2 I 
Be EE bad caw iwaccscccesscdenteie 90, 800. 00 
DR Gb aiabekidaca-ccnscytdnduutnee Biitedberdiecee 
North Carolina......--- ee ye 815, 000. 00 
Be aie ae 100, 680. 00 
| Sl AAS Se cad SRE ah S28 See St OER wi FS 6, 494, 526. 00 
RINE GS <./ ca dentics Sok » cncudecceudued 817, 968. 00 
RE ear ee eae 228, 538. 00 
ro ints wetumupiasidietiis 11, 304, 448. 00 
I cs bsnl a ctbbimesintin sedis deeb eMidlmatiets 
RE SAP Be. SE i 8 RN ie Be 
| EE eee ee Pe 430, 695. 00 
PII i.e Susie endans tea Hbade ont 789, 036. 00 
- IS REA at tr cdlaitedcalacditel 1, 553, 463. 00 
Wenn wetniiae cknitidnens cudbimaeivele 663, 539. 00 
RST et ROA 2 IE EI oh 
ee UA See JIS A oe aes OSE 1, 310, 928. 00 
Washington. ............-- ser .--- 1,075,000. 00 
We SII. 5500 sa gdvtbacncaseseaunen 2, 157, 334. 00 
Wes oe nccd~ws+yeasncdunubaeneun 3, 000, 000. 00 
We PN. neo demase be mwcsdennbieens sab/einreedn 
in tN 50s dy tbebudecubbacncaie’ dhipeeneeks 
Hawaii. _......- OO Se eee eee eee 307, 435. 00 
PO DOIN. oS hninccpccdtnsscedsccks) nee 
gy fae Ss 360, 000. 00 

eS ee ee eres A 71, 248, 175, 22 


A forthcoming number of Scuoou Lirge 
will endeavor to present examples of work 
relief that included services for schools. 


The terms 


To return to our loan. When the ques- 
tions asked by the R. F. C. are satisfac- 
torily answered, the loan is voted upon 
by the board. These loans are generally 
advanced to cover the needs of a short 
period, two to three months. They are 
made on these terms: ‘‘ When a State re- 
ceives Federal funds under this emergency 
act, it has taken on the obligation of pay- 
ing interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
the date the funds are received. Repay- 
ment of principal and interest must be 
made beginning with the fiscal year 1935. 
Such repayment must be made in one of 
two ways: Either entirely by annual de- 
ductions from the regular apportionments 
from Federal aid to the State for the con- 
struction of highways authorized by Con- 
gress, or the State can enter into a special 
agreement with the R. F. C. for repayment 
within two vears after the date of the act, 
the terms of which agreement must be 
mutually satisfactory to the State and the 
corporation. When funds under the gov- 
ernor’s application are paid directly to any 
political subdivision within a State, such 
political subdivision may enter into an 
agreement with the corporation for the 
repayment of the principal with interest, 
upon terms and conditions mutually 
agreed upon. 

‘‘Such supplementary Federal funds as 
are made available to any State become 
a direct responsibility of the governor. 
In practically all States, relief committees 
have been set up by the governor for the 
general administration of relief work. 
Local officials and agencies are held re- 
sponsible by the governor for effective 
local administration. 

“Tt must be emphasized that Federal 
relief funds are not in lieu of but only 
supplementary to local and State relief 
funds. Of paramount importance is it 
that local communities maintain their 
self reliance and independence in solving 
their own relief problems.” 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
PUBLICATIONS 


Lerrers ARE Stitt Reacuine the Office 
of Education asking ‘‘How can I get 
publications of the White House Con- 
ference?” Reports of this national meet- 
ing on child health and protection held 
three years ago are available in book and 
pamphlet form from the White House 
Conference, Interior Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 














Free Textbooks 


HE free textbook movement in Principal provisions of State laws relating to textbooks for public-school children 
the United States bas grown 

11 , : , ; R= Required. 8. T. C.=State textbook commission. 

like the proverbial snowball A=Authorized. 8. B. E.=State board of education. 

rolling down hill. Starting in D. B. E. = District (city or town) board of education. 


Philadelphia 114 years ago, it has rolled is =e 








Textbook adoption 
































through all our great cities and has Free | Lew Ps 
a , ‘ oa text- appli- aw | 
gathered up half the States. books | cable | appli- | Adopt 
The little free textbook snowball started States > to | cable Who pays cost Period | “for | Adopt 
; Ng quired | ele- to pay of ele for 
in Philadelphia in 1818. or men- | bigh Who adopts | adop- high 
: author-| tary | schools tion = 
The diary of the free textbook move- : tary | schools 
ary L > ized | schools (years) | schools 
ment’s roll through the States is repro- _ Ee ke 
duced in t e accompanying table. Mas- , ay anu ‘ P | P ; " . 
sachusetts, pioneer in State participation _ TA. alge beans eee, 
i hlice educatio j di ; i | 
in public education, also led in drafting in Poe a . A wT x County or district.....18.T.C.....] 6 x @ 
1884 the first mandatory state-wide free Arizona._.......--. : a ee | ealenBrerei sc: 13.3 Bo 5 x @ 
. ‘ > Arkansas... eit A  . dAeiuea District..... 16. F. Go 6 , a 
textbook law. California___..__. R?/; xX x ares Rees. 4 x xs 
Coloradoe.......... : A x ; ee p- y : win 4 x <: 
~ : Connecticut........... A A Weaice®. Town or city........ ey Seen 5 x 
Snowball grows Delaware..........| R . 50°77] Gin. ac ansacsc. a ee ‘ x | xe 
District of Columbia_. R x Federal and district...; D. B. E x x 
The free textbook snowball is still err—nonre<st rn S eet freee ep ey rs ' rs 
growing. Since 1915 no less than eight dane, --- noone A X  |-------- District......... ' x 
af _ . iInois.... panies A > eh ao... 
States have been added. Free textbooks Indiana...............|_..... Ditiemnapeiaiitvtebins x x 
provided a campaign issue recently in [2W8----------------- . TE ty e: : 
Kansas. At present 23 States and the Kenteny LT SR R “ae Weegee State... ae x *! 
. ° ° ‘ ° ° sOUISIANS............ 4 a ~“Rieeel ne wwe 
District of Columbia require free text- Maine.............| R 5 x Town or city... x x 
books; 22 other States authorize local pal he = : 3 - ene ot a pees ' v 
school boards to provide free textbooks. Michigan-.-........... A i Distriet.<....... Xx - x" 
‘ Fe P ; Minnesota._....._____- A Se, RES x x 
States which do not provide by law for Méississippi.........| A OE eRe ee x x 
free textbooks for all school children have |v paar sleleiaieieiieeie ~ > - 5! $ 
laws which authorize public aid for pro- nnn nnn ; R x < 25 x 
* 3: ' IE Ty 4  DmwceOBccdccceccésccccsse] @ ES Oe oe 6S lh Oe 
viding textbooks for dependent or neglect- New Hampshire....... R 7: x x x 
ed childrer ad cerney Leer ss R x x | $ 
ee Yew Mexico........_. R - ie Fee 
How much have free textbooks added 7 ee. SELON A x x i ¥ a 
. " - or Jarolina_......- | a a fe eae sued . 
to the cost of public education? A 1928 North a A % eed ~ ae x x 
study in 13 States supplied this answer— a Mean eA : s ° cme . x 
$1.55 per pupil enrolled in elementary tee cae wensaiend . : states . 1 ¥ x . % 
; . ennsyivania.-_......-. . _ . . 
school and high school. This was 2.16 Rhode Island AR in: R x x a D. B. x x, 
per cent of the total cost per pupil en- ——- a ee mane? = Tae ee ; | rl a 5. lal oe xm 
rolled. For 134 cities, however, the cost Tennessee_...........- Ma Tees aieed hel | 8. T. x x 
>, ay are x x 8. B. x x 
was only 1.4 per cent of the total current i eiicinsactaon-ail R x x 8. T. x xs 
expens Vermont..........-... R x (17) D. B. x x 7 
sailed Virginia..--_--- era | A x x | 8. B. x xs 
The cost Washington. ---------- A ip SE soe |)... x x 
West Virginia.._...._. c- - x * he . a ae 
nn : Wisconsin. ............ A x x PF) -ninenmiosiin 
rhe cost of free textbooks increases at Wyoming... | R x x | D. B. mae x x 























each educational level. Inastudy of 227 - 4 
cities of 10,000 and more population the 1 Free textbooks for grades 1 to 6, inclusive, required in counties having between _105,000 and 300,000 population. 
2? May adopt for high schools. 








per pupil cost for free textbooks was: 1 Elementary textbooks printed by State printing office. j 
Elementarv shool, $1.20: junior high 4 State Board of education appoints a curriculum commission, which in practice selects books. 
: lenvary sen ’ aU; J & ‘ Adopts a — i of two or more books and permits districts to select from said list. 
school, $1.97; senior high school, $2.75. * Grades 1 to 6, inclusive. 
pe .? = ‘A $2.7 1 Independent class A districts may adopt subject to State regulation. 
Textbooks account for the following per * State board of education determines. heitt athe 
mamte af ine vi-teuens . - * County adoption m™m ie upon majority vote of any county. 
cents of instructional costs at the three . Printed by State printing office; sold at cost to local districts. 
levels: 9 pe Ee , cent, 2. 11 Unless by vote of people. 
evels: | per cent, 2.1 per cent, 2.2 1? County school pot an. FO adopt for elementary grades; may adopt for high schools. 
per cent 4 State subsidy. 
Those interested will find more detailed - peep Peet a een 
information about this important problem 16 Independent districts maintaining 4-year high schools may adopt and purchase textbooks, 
, * - : 17 May furnish for high schools. 
in Circular No. 60, just released by the 18 County board of education. 
Office of Education. The circular gives 
the number of years textbook adoptions 
run, composition of State adoption summarizes arguments for and against summary of another study made by the 


free textbooks. Copies will be supplied Office of Education recently on sale of 

free upon request to the Office of Educa- textbooks from June, 1930, to June, 1932, is 

tion, Department of the Interior. A  alsoavailable free.—W arp W. KeeseckeEr. 
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boards, and tells how they are appointed. 
It also gives information on district‘and 
county adoptions, cost of textbooks, and 
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BAD BUSINESS 


It HAS BEEN the fashion in recent years to 
refer to education as ‘‘the biggest business 
in the United States.’’ We have spoken of 
it as a ‘‘business” producing ‘‘dividends 
of the greatest value.’”’ We have talked 
of ‘‘profits” and “‘investments”’ and the 
‘‘money value of education.” 

By borrowing the terms of the market 
place we tried to borrow from the tempo- 
rary glory of the market place. We tried 
to improve education’s estate by clothing 
her in scraps of royai purple snipped from 
the hem of the new king of America. 
Business was the undisputed monarch of 
America during the last decade. 

Let us talk no more of education as a 
business. Let us divest education of its 
unseemly costume, not merely because 
the king is deposed but because education 
should never be false to its high purpose. 
To abandon the symbol of the lighted 
lamp for a bag of gold is a poor exchange. 

It may be that many undiscerning 
citizens accepted education’s 
disguise seriously. It may be that citi- 
zens said to themselves, ‘If education 
is a business, then it must share the fate 
of all business.”” The severe reductions 
now suffered by schools may be in part 
due to popular acquiescence to the view 
that education is business, as many 
leading educators have declared, and 
therefore it can be expected, like other 
businesses, to go up and down with the 
stock market. 

But education is not and never can be 
a business. 

Profit is the goal of business. 
of education is maximum 
lowest cost. 

Competition is the life of trade. Co- 
operation is the guiding star of education. 


business 


The aim 
service at 


Business organizes into trade associa- 
tions to promote and protect the profits 
Teachers organize into pro- 
fessional associations whose major pur- 
pose and principal work is the improve- 
ment of educational service. 

Business is essentially a private enter- 
prise. Education is a mutual enterprise. 

Society has to maintain expensive 
regulatory checks to manage irrespon- 
Education, like the other 
professions, disciplines itself. 

Business is extravagantly wasteful of 
natural and human resources. Education 
ever seeks the counsel of science for the 
improvement of its already high standard 
of service to humanity. 

So runs the dividing line between busi- 
ness and education. So runs the divid- 
ing line between business and practi- 
cally all the other professions—medicine, 
law, engineering, accountancy, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and others. Until business 
can elevate itself to the high standards 
of service and self-control toward which 
education and the other professions have 
fought their way, let not education 
sully itself by donning the garb of busi- 
ness terminology. It is, indeed, bad 
business to call education a business. 


of members. 


sible business. 





INDEXED 


A Compiere InpEx to the contents of 
Scuoot Lire for the past three and a half 
years may be found in the first cumulated 
volume of The Education Index, just off 
the press. One hundred and sixteen other 
leading educational periodicals in the Uni- 
ted States, Canada, and abroad, chosen by 
subscribers themselves, also have been in- 
dexed in this new publication. ScHoo. 
Lire readers may obtain a list of the jour- 
nals included by addressing The H. W. 
Wilson Co, 950-972 University Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FREE 


FREE Upon App.icaTion to the Office of 
Education, as long as the supply lasts, 
“Consolidation of Schools and Transpor- 
tation of Pupiis, 1929-30,’ a reprint from 
the November, 1932, American School 
Board Journal, by David T. Blose, assist- 
ant statistician, United States Office of 


Dad 
You smiled 


At me 
So crooked like. 


Education. 


You thought, 
** Ah—she 


Takes after me.” 


It was 
Because 


You saw me read 


Your prized 
Old book— 
PICKWICK. 


—ImeELpa Hay, 
Mount Mercy Academy, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IMELDA Hay is of Scotch-Irish descent. She ranks 
second in her class in scholarship and is a great reader. 
Her first writing was done during her junior year in 
high school. She is interested in dramatics and wants 
to write. ‘‘Dad” is reprinted from Chrysalid IV, an 
annual publication of Mount Mercy Academy. Se- 
lected for SCHOOL LIFE by Nellie Sergent. 











Our Ten Largest High Schools in 1930 


Enrollment 


DeWitt Clinton High School (boys), New York City_.........._---_--_---- 10, 059 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y...---.-.-_--------- tas . 9, 944 
James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y_------_----------- CP AAS 8, 711 
James Monroe High School, New York City._.._....----_----- Cee 
Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, Ml. -................-.------ ae eee 
Theodore Roosevelt High School (commercial), New York City ttc ae 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y_._.---.----------- Sc aét > 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica (New York City)_-...__.__-_--- Deena.) eae 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y_------------- . ie 
Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y__....---------- : PANE 
From “Statistics of Public High Schools.’’ Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, 


No. 20, chapter 6. 


Price 10 cents 
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Courses for High-School Teachers 


That Universities and Colleges Require, and the 


HE STAFF of the Survey of the 

Deedes of Teachers believes 

that two principal services which 

it can render those in charge of 
education of teachers are to present best 
current practices and to state significant 
issues raised by these practices. This 
article examines requirements in curricula 
offered for the education of secondary 
teachers in a selected group of 29 univer- 
sities and 28 liberal-arts colleges. These 
institutions were chosen to represent all 
sections of the country, various types of 
institutions, and the better practices in 
the education of teachers. 

There is general agreement in most 
State studies that the typical high-school 
teacher gives instruction in two or more 
fields. Of 753 bulletin prescriptions for 
those majoring in specific subjects, 46 per 
cent required a second field of concentra- 
tion, usually known as the minor, and 17 
per cent required a second minor. Since 
it is characteristic of institutions to follow 
State prescriptions in matters pertaining 
to the education of teachers, the primary 
responsibility for this situation must rest 
upon the “blanket” certificates in vogue 
in many States. These permit college and 
university graduates who meet certain 
other requirements to teach any academic 
subject in high school and in elementary 
grades without reference to their special- 
ized preparation in the subjects taught. 


Major trends 


The question of the number of credits 
to be required in a major or in a minor 
arises each time an institution sets up 
curricula. This investigation revealed 
that majors ranged from only 12 semester 
hours in one botany prescription to 80 
semester hours in a music prescription. 
The median of 590 requirements for majors 
in academic subjects was 27 semester 
hours; the median for 122 major require- 
ments in special subjects like home 
economics, physical education, industrial 
education, etc., was one-third greater, or 
36 semester hours. Paralleling generally 
this emphasis of credits in special subject 
majors, it was found that only 30 per cent 
of the prescriptions in special subjects 
specified any minor. 

The median minor consists of 16 semester 
hours and the median second minor of 13 
semester hours. 





* University of Minnesota, principal specialist 
in curriculum research, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. 


Problems Thereof 


By W. E. PEIK * 


So far as the size of the major is con- 
cerned, many subjects were found to have 
characteristic central tendencies and usu- 
ally wide variations in range. These are 
illustrated by the entries of Table 1, 
which supplies data for 23 representative 
subjects selected from a large number to 
show the trends. 


TABLE 1.—The size and range of majors in 
57 selected liberal arts colleges and 

















universities 
Institu- The 
tions median} Range 
studied jnumber] in the 
Representative subject | which list | of se- jnumber 
field majors mester jof hours 
hours pre- 
Num-+ Per | pre- |scribed 
ber | cent | scribed 
1, Agriculture... ot 14 25 49 20-70 
_ Ses 36 63 45 18-80 
3. Physical education— 

ae 27 47 38 21-60 
4. Home economics___.- 2 50 37 20-51 
5. General science___-_--. 12 21 27 18-48 
6. Social studies_-____- 18 32 35 20-54 
7. Physical education— 

WHER sn oscwewss p 27 47 33 14-55 
SS eee: 55 96 30 1841 
9. Commercial educa- 

EE ae 15 27 30 18-64 
10. Administration and 

supervision........ ll 19 30 24-59 
11. Mathematics___....- 56 98 28 17-40 
-. aes 55 OH 28 18-52 
13. General education... 14 25 26 18-34 
14, CROMISET..«<cccceed 55 96 25 18-38 
DS ERs 95 25 16-38 
16. Elementary. educa- 

SEG tasoaasmiseouied 16 29 25 18-47 
ee 52 91 24 17-40 
18. History 51 90 24 18-36 
19. Biology. --.-.-.-- 35 61 24 15-55 
20. Art..... ‘ 33 60 24 18-69 
EI 33 60 24 18-30 
, OS eee 33 60 24 18-37 
23. Industrial education. li 19 24 16-47 











The highest prescriptions usually occur 
in certain special subjects requiring highly 
specialized skill and in such general majors 
as social studies or science. The lower 
prescriptions and narrower ranges are 
usually identified with well-established 
academic subjects and are limited more 
often to subject departments. 


How much for culture? 


Some institutions limit the major 
fields or subjects which may be taken 
for specialization by teachers and even 
make suggestions of the most suitable 
major and minor combinations for teach- 
ing. Other institutions offer a wide 
range of selection, permitting prospective 
teachers to major in such subjects as 
sociology, economics, political science, 
geology, or astronomy, even though 
there is limited and sometimes prac- 
tically no opportunity to find positions in 
high schools in which these are taught as 
separate subjects. 


The cultivation of wide interests in the 
principal fields of human activity as well 
as the power to think on vital problems 
have always been objectives of the best 
colleges and universities. These institu- 
tions have, therefore, emphasized general 
education in the preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers. Tables 2 and 3 are de- 
signed to show how wide or extensive the 
contacts are with 11 important areas of 
human interest and culture. 


TABLE 2.—The number of fields of knowl- 
edge and culture required of prospective 
teachers in 753 prescriptions of the 57 
institutions studied 


| Number of prescriptions re- 
quiring prospective teach- 
ers to contact each of the 
following number of flelds'— 


Type of institution 





- 
os 


lands 8|71)6/5 3/2 








29 universities__... 

28 independent lib- 
eral arts colleges_| 0) 84| 33) 7) 3 

All 57 cen q 105} 16: 1 . 31 
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1 Fields are listed in Table 3. 


The average independent liberal arts 
college prescribes in more fields than the 
university. This is shown by the distri- 
butions and also by the means, which are 
6.9 for the colleges, 5.9 for the universities, 
and 6.4 for all institutions combined. 


TABLE 3.—The percentages of 753 wniver- 
sity and college prescriptions requiring 
contact with each of 11 fields of knowledge 
and culture 





Percentages of p- 
tions req con- 
be 9} for each specified 

e 





Field of contact 





(87) 

Per cent| Per cent| Per cent 
1. Physical education_.... ad 100 100 
So | eer 95 8 95 
3. RS 78 OF 85 
©, Hiieance.scosunndnne 79 8&3 81 
5. Social studies ._.......... 82 71 77 
6. Psychology .........-. ween 61 63 62 
7. Mathematics... ......... 27 36 31 
OS Sse 15 19 17 
SF SRS SR 2 34 15 
10. Philosophy .............- 3 10 7 
11. Special subjects. ......... 15 18 17 














Agreements among all institutions in 
their prescriptions are greater than are 
their differences. 

Current practice in this selected group 
of institutions is indicated by the bulletin 
specifications for 589 programs for those 
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majoring in academic subjects. These 
are summarized statistically in Table 4. 
In each case the median, the number of 
institutions, and the range must be con- 
sidered together in order to avoid a dis- 
torted picture. The entries indicate 
great variability on each type of prescrip- 
tion. The whole table raises many issues. 
Some of the more apparent ones will be 
briefly indicated. 

1. Electives.—Is the elective privilege 
desirable? If desirable for those seeking 
@ nonprofessional general education, is it 
equally desirable for those preparing to 
teach specific fields immediately upon 
graduation? Electives constitute about 
one-third of all work taken in these insti- 
tutions. Over three-fifths of the electives 
are free; the remainder are restricted in 
some way. A range of free and restricted 
electives which extends from only four 
semester hours to as many as 78 semester 
hours indicates radically different institu- 
tional and departmental attitudes in 
these matters. 


TABLE 4.—The patiern of work required of 
Suture teachers of academic subjects for the 
bachelor’s degree (with education) an an 
analysis of 599 bulletin prescriptions in 
57 institutions 














Num- | Median Range 
ber of pre- | of pre- 
pre- serip- | scrip- 
Item Field scrip- tion tions 
tions | inse- | in se 
, requir- | mester | mester 
| ing hours | hours 
| 
1 | Total academic sub- | | 
jects including ma- | 
SE ee 577 78 | 38-112 
2| Total academic cred- | | 
its without major_..|. 577 49} 10-83 
3 | Allelectives......__- 573 40 4- 78 
4] Restricted electives 
ee 389 16 6- 70 
5 | Free electives only - - 543 | 24 1- 57 
6 | All education (includ- 
ee a 573 | 18 6- 35 
7 | Specia! methods, ob- 
servation, partici. | | 
pation, and prac- } 
ticeteaching ....-- 478 | 6/ 219 
8 | Physical education 599 | 4} 1-11 
Pe .c 2... 22... 562 10 3- 41 
10 | Language........_.-- 531 | 15 6- 58 
BE A eee... ........-...-- 470 | 14 3- 64 
12 | Social studies - _ .._..- 440 9 2- 54 
13 | General psychology_-| 369 | 4) 3 6 
14 | Mathematics -- -__- 200 | 9| 3-40 
15 |} Religion............. 105 | 7 3- 10 
16 | Philosophy- .-.-.. ; 97 6 3- 15 
ope Bee ante. .4....~... . 96 | 6| 3-80 
18 | Special subjects___._- 41 | 6 l- 8 
19 | First major_........-- 577 27| 15 80 
20 | First minor... ._.---- 290 16 | 25 
21 | Second minor----__-. 108 13 9 21 
22} Median number | 
credits required for | 
bachelor’s degree _ - 599 125 | 120-152 


2. Technical education.—Is 18 semester 
hours, 14 per cent of the prescription, too 
much or too little in education courses, 
or does the optimum lie in the direction 
of either extreme of a range which extends 
all the way from only 6 semester hours to 
as much as 35 semester hours? 

Special methods, observation, partici- 
pation, and practice teaching are com- 
bined in a variety of ways. Some pro- 
vision for one or all of these activities 
was found in five-sixths of the prescrip- 








tions. Again there is much variation, 
with the median lying at 6 semester hours 
in a range of practice which extends from 
2 to 19 semester hours. Sometimes no 
provision is made for student teaching or 
participation. Typically it is. Special 
methods courses are commonly required. 


Fifth year 


Education courses are usually begun in 
the junior year, with student teaching 
placed in the senior year. A few inde- 
pendent colleges wish to postpone part or 
all of this work to the fifth year; others 
do not believe that the proper orientation 
toward the profession can be accomplished 
in one year and that it should extend 
through two or three. A number of in- 
dependent colleges are definitely hoping 
to offer only the introductory work in 
education and to send their graduates 
who contemplate teaching to professional 
schools of education for a fifth year of 
specialization and student teaching. A 
number of institutions have incorporated 
the fifth year or are contemplating pro- 
viding it at some time in the near future. 
This procedure seems to be justified, be- 
cause a considerable part of the enroll- 
ment of practically every liberal arts 
college consists of prospective teachers— 
20 to 75 per cent. Prospective teacher 
enrollment probably averages about 40 
per cent. 

Very obviously, much specialization in 
fields of concentration, plus the require- 
ments in education, operate to limit the 
extensiveness and the intensity of general- 
education contacts. The large number 
of departments in some of these fields in 
many of the institutions quite obviously 
complicates the problem. In science, for 
example, it is impossible during the col- 
lege period to include courses from chem- 
istry, physics, animal biology, botany, 
astronomy, geology, and physiology when 
the median requirement is 14 semester 
credits. Nevertheless, the nature of sec- 
ondary and elementary teaching in public 
schools is such that a liberal, vitalized, 
functional contact with these and many 
other subjects is considered rather essen- 
tial for a teacher. 


Experiments 


Out of such situations as these have 
arisen many innovations and experiments, 
much criticism of the status quo of liberal 
education, widely differing theories and 
attitudes, and not a few problems. 
Among the more than 300 instructors 
with whom conferences were held last 
year, there are those who favor more of 
the general type of course which cuts 
across departmental lines at the junior 
college level in particular; others would 
secure similar objectives through inte- 
gration courses at the close of the bacca- 
laureate program. Honors plans, tutorial 
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plans, comprehensive examination plans, 
high-school] articulation plans—all these 
aim to attain the objectives of a more 
effective liberal education for the teacher. 
Many have criticized the practice of hav- 
ing departments serve those who will 
major in the departments and those who 
wish only the optimum, brief general con- 
tact with the courses. Others single out 
for criticism the duplication of secondary 
courses, which they allege, occurs in such 
parallel offerings as freshmen literature 
and high-school English literature, high- 
school modern or general history and 
college European history, high-school 
general chemistry and college general 
chemistry; and they advocate strongly 
the point emphasized by President Harper 
several decades ago, that college educa- 
rion, particularly during the first two 
years, is to supplement and continue but 
not duplicate secondary-school work. 

Some ¢all attention to an alleged failure 
of mathematics courses to function as vital 
liberal education and point to its tendency 
to vanish as thought content even with 
highly educated people, and others believe 
that there is much waste of time in a lan- 
guage requirement of 10 to 20 hours with- 
out previous high-school work. In fact, 
there are those who point to a combination 
of these circumstances as a situation in 
which the optimum liberal education for 
teachers and others which would qualify 
them for leadership to-day is not being 
attained because of the strength of tradi- 
tional practice with respect to certain 
kinds of knowledge now required but not 
suited to a rapidly changing social world. 
By some the high-school teacher is accused 
of being illiterate at the college level on the 
social problems of to-day because both re- 
quirements and electives are misused. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
claim that a comprehensive liberal educa- 
tion is impossible of realization, but if it 
were possible, that it would not constitute 
preparation for teaching. They fear shal- 
lowness of scholarly attainment. They 
point out that methods of work acquired 
from intensive study in a few fields under 
scholarly instructors will transfer to other 
fields and that the teacher in command 
of these methods can acquire anything he 
may need at the secondary level. 

One of the outstanding tendencies of 
present higher education is to attack these 
curriculum problems. Inasmuch as the 
teacher's general education is one of the 
most important elements of his profes- 
sional education, these questions should 
be considered in proposing curricula for 
the education of teachers. 

Sequences 

The tabulation from the bulletins of the 
subjects most frequently required in aca- 
demic major sequences, as sampled in 
Table 5, also revealed wide variations of 
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Eisht New State Superintendents 


THE COMPLETE 1933 ROSTER 


IGHT 


and 


new State commissioners 
superintendents of public 
instruction will assume office 
result of the November 


Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, North 


as a 
elections 


Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
and West Virginia being represented, 
according to latest reports received by 
the United States Office of Education. 
In eight other States—Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Kansas, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, and Washing- 
ton—the present incumbents were re- 
elected 

Not chief State school officers are 
elected by the popular vote of the people, 
however. In 33 States and Alaska, the 


State superintendents and commissioners 


of education are selected by the people at 


the polls to serve terms of either 2 or 4 
years. In 7 States and Hawaii this officer 
is selected by the governor for a term 
varying from 2 to 5 years, and in 10 


States and the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding Idaho and Wyoming,' this official 
is selected by the State board of education 
to serve terms of from 1 to 6 years, with 
indefinite terms reported in six instances. 

The following list of State commission- 
ers and superintendents of public instruc- 
tion incorporated in the Educa- 
tional Directory for 1933, now in prepara- 


is LO be 


tion by the United States Office of 
Educatio: 
In order to further facilitate prompt de- 


livery to the public, the educational direc- 
tory is to be issued in the following four 
parts instead of in three as it appeared last 
year: I—Principal State and county school 
officers (this will go to the printer in a few 
days and will be available about the middle 
of January); Il—Principal city school 
officers and Catholic parochial school sup- 
erintendents the hands of the 
printer and will be available within a short 
time); [1I—Colleges and universities, in- 
cluding all institutions of higher education; 
end IV—Educational associations, boards 
and foundations, research 


now in 


directors, and 
Parts may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as or bound 


educational periodicals. 


separates, 


together as the Educational Directory, 
1933. 
! In 2 States—Idaho and Wyoming—in addition to a 


superintendent of public instruction elected by the 
people, the State also provides for a “commissioner of 
education” appointed by the State board of education 


to execute the educational! policies of the board. 


ALABAMA: A. F. Harman, State superintendent of 
education, Montgomery. 

ALASKA: W. K. Keller, commissioner of education, 
Juneau. 

AMERICAN SAMOA: Arthur E, Lindborg, director of 
education, Pago Pago. 

“ARIZONA: H. E. Hendrix, State superintendent of 
public instruction and State executive officer for 
vocational education, Phoenix (formerly city super- 
intendent of schools, Mesa, Ariz.). 

ARKANSAS: C. M. Hirst, State commissioner of educa- 
tion, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: Vierling Kersey, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and director of education, Sacra- 
mento. 

CANAL ZONE: Ben M. Williams, superintendent of 
schools, Balboa Heights. 

tCoLorapo: Inez J. Lewis, superintendent of public 
instruction, Denver. 

CONNECTICU": Ernest W. Butterfield, commissioner 
of education, Hartford. 

DELAWARE: H. V. Holloway, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Dover. 

District OF CoLuUMBIA: Frank W. Ballou, superin 
tendent of schools, Washington. 

tFLoripa: W. S. Cawthon, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Tallahassee. 

*Georaia: M. D. Collins, superintendent of schools 
and executive officer of State board for vocational 
education, Atlanta (formerly superintendent of 
schoois, Campbell County, Ga.). 

Guam: Edmund 8. Root, director of schools, Guam. 

Hawa: Will C. Crawford, superintendent of public 
instruction, Honolulu. 

IpaHO: W. D. Vincent, commissioner of education, 

Boise. 
*J. W. Condie, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Boise. 

ILurNols: Frances G. Blair, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield. 

tINDIANA: George C. Cole, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Agnes Samuelson, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Des Moines. 

tKansas: George A. Allen, jr., State superintendent of 
public instruction, Topeka. 

KENTUwUckKY: J, H. Richmond, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Frankfort. 

LovuisiANa: T. H. Harris, State superintendent of 
public education, Baton Rouge. 

MAINE: Bertram E. Packard, State commissioner of 
education, Augusta. 

MARYLAND: Albert S. Cook, State superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore (2014 Lexington Building). 

MASSACHUSET1S: Payson Smith, commissioner of 
education, Boston. 

MICHIGAN: Webster H. Pearce, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Lansing. 

MINNESOTA: James M. McConnell, commissioner of 
education and secretary and executive officer of the 
State board of education, St. Paul. 

Mississirri: W. F. Bond, State superintendent of 
education, Jackson. 

Missouri: Charles A. Lee, State superintendent of 
public schools, Jefferson City. 

t+Montana: Elizabeth Ireland, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Helena. 

NEBRASKA: Charles W. Taylor, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Lincoln. 


* Elected. 
+t Reelected. 


NEVADA: Walter W. Anderson, State superintendent 
of public instruction and State director of vocational 
education, Carson City. 

New HaMpsarre: James N. Pringle, commissioner of 
education, Concord. 

New Jersry: Charles H. Elliott, commissioner of 
education, Trenton. 

tNew Mexico: Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Santa Fe. 

New York: Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Albany. 

tNorta Carouwa: A. T. Allen, superintendent of 
public instruction, Raleigh. 

*“Nortse Daxkora: Arthur E. Thompson, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Bismarck (formerly 
chief deputy county superintendent of schools 
McLean County, N. Dak.). 

Onto: B. O. Skinner, director of education, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA: John Vaughan, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Oklahoma City. 

OrEGON: ©. A. Howard, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA: James N. Rule, superintendent of 
public instruction and chairman of school em- 
ployees’ retirement board and board of teachers 
college presidents, Harrisburg. 

PuERtTO Rico: José Padin, commissioner of education, 
San Juan. 

RHODE IsLanND: Walter E. Ranger, commissioner of 
education, Providence, 

SourH CaRO.Lina: James H. Hope, State superintend- 
ent of education, Columbia. 

*Sourm Daxora: I. D. Weeks, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Pierre (formerly professor of 
rural education, Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, 8. Dak.). 

TENNESSEE: P. L. Harned, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Nashville. 

*Texas: L. A. Woods, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Austin (formerly county superintend- 
ent of schools, McLennan County, Tex.). 

*U Tan: C. H. Skidmore, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Austin (formerly superintendent of city 
schools, Brigham, Utah). 

VERMONT: Francis L. Bailey, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Montpelier. 

Vinain Istanps: George H. Ivins, director of educa- 
tion, St. Thomas. 

VirerniA: Sidney B. Hall, State superintendent of 
public instruction and secretary State board of 
education, Richmond. 

tWAsHINGTON: N. D. Showalter, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Olympia. 

*West Vircinia: W. W. Trent, State superintendent 
of schools, Charleston (formerly president Broaddus 
College, Philippi, W. Va.). 

Wisconsin: John Callahan, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Madison. 

Wrominec: Mrs. Katherine A. Morton, State superin- 

tendent of public instruction, Cheyenne. 
B. H. Melntosh, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Cheyenne. 
—Maroaret F. Ryan. 


IOWA’S TEACHER STUDY 


More Tuan 25,000 Iowa school teachers 
and administrators furnished information 
for “A Census of the Public School 
Teaching Personnel” in their State, a 
report of which is just off the press. 
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H. S. TEACHERS COURSES 
(Continued from page 72) 


practice. For example, typical sequences 
in English have only two subjects which 
appear in more than about one-sixth of 
the bulletin specifications. These are, 
according to Table 5, composition, with 
or without grammar, and English litera- 
ture survey. Only six other typical 
courses are required by more than one- 
tenth of the prescribed sequences. 


Tasie §.—Required courses in representa- 
tive major sequences of 57 institutions 











| 
| Percent- 
| age re- 
‘ rod | quiring 
Major Course each 
| subject 
in major 
English. -.-- 1. Composition with or with- | 91 
out grammar. 
2. English literature..... , 67 
3. American literature. _.-- | 18 
ey MNO 505. 60024--..- 14 
5. Speech—debate_...__. 12 
6. Literary types.._--- 12 
7. General survey --.--- il 
8. General literature... il 
Chemistry..| 1. General survey .-------- 100 
2. Qualitative analysis. .-_...-_- 71 
3. Quantitative analysis__..._-| 71 
4, Organic chemistry.._.......| 59 
5. Physical chemistry.........| 33 
6. Inorganic chemistry ----. ---| 14 
History ....-. 1. European or world history.| 49 
2. United States history_._....} 26 
3. American history (United | 16 
States or Latin American | 
history not specified). 








Chemistry is an example of a subject in 
which the major sequences are somewhat 
more standardized than English, while 
history is an example of a subject in which 
there is less standardization. Some issues 
are raised by these data: Is standardiza- 
tion desirable, even if possible? Most 
standardization occurs in introductory 
courses. In view of the variability in 
quantity as well as quality of work pre- 
sented for entrance from high school, 
ought there not to be flexibility at that 
point rather than at other points, if policies 
of close articulation through placement 
tests were followed? 

Another issue often raised involves the 
strict departmental lines which are drawn 
in the selection of courses in the major 
sequence in many institutions. This often 
prevents departments from including for 
teachers majoring in other departments 
certain closely related subjects which are 
needed by the high-school teacher. Ex- 
amples of such related subjects are speech, 
dramatics, or journalism for the teacher of 
English, or sociology, economics, political 
science, and even geography for a history 
major. Any one of the science majors 
calls for additional other sciences for teach- 
ing in high school. Some institutions are 
meeting these problems by providing 
divisional majors or general majors which 
eut across departmental lines. 





A consideration of all these problems 
has caused some to believe that nothing 
short of a 5-year curriculum can ade 
quately equip the secondary teacher with 
the general education that he needs for 
background, with the concentration ex- 
pected in one, two, or three teaching fields 
and with teaching skills in his specialties. 
Another issue is whether or not the 
independent college shall attempt such a 
program or depend upon professional 
schools of education frr the fifth year’s 
work. Other issues relace to the extent of 
research to be introduced, including the 
thesis requirement, and the degree to be 
awarded at the close of the curriculum. 
Some favor less research, no thesis, and 
the award of a bachelor of education 
degree or of the master of education degree 
or even the usual master of arts or science 
degree. Some wish to differentiate a 
graduate degree for teaching from the 
master of arts or science degree for re- 
search. There is no doubt, however, that 
both a unified 5-year curriculum and a 
fifth year of strictly professional work 
following the bachelor’s degree are tend- 
encies in the preparation of secondary 
teachers which are gaining in momentum 
in this group of institutions. 

Recapitulation—The practices of 57 
institutions, selected as representative of 
better practices, have been presented in 
this article, but the writer does not believe 
that there should be any wide crystalliza- 
tion of the practices represented by the 
central tendencies of even this selected 
group. Variations are more typical now 
than medians or means. The above data 
and issues are presented as representative 
of the better present practices. All of 
those who have the important task of 
building curncula for the education of 
teachers should give these issues thought- 
ful consideration. A later report will 
analyze 2,500 permanent record cards of 
the work actually taken by prospective 
teachers for the bachelor’s, the master’s, 
and the doctor’s degree. 


LISTEN IN DECEMBER 14 


ScHoots THRovuGHOUT THE NATION 
will have the opportunity at 3 o’clock 
E. 8. T., December 14, of taking part by 
radio in a ceremony at a national shrine 
to education. A national hook-up will 
bring the exercises in connection with the 
unveiling of a plaque marking the free 
school in Alexandria, Va., established by 
George Washington. This school, built 
in 1785, is still in daily use by classes of 
Alexandria public schools. Commissioner 
Cooper will be the principal speaker. 

* 

One hundred State colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States have low tuition 
rates for State residents. 
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FATHERS’ CLUB HELPFUL 


‘Men as WELL aS WOMEN are interested 
in the affairs of their children’s school and 
under favorable circumstances they will 
cooperate intelligently and render the 
school invaluable aid,” says Edgar G. 
Weller, Principal of Roosevelt Junic 
High School, Springfield, Ohio. 

Through the leadership of Principal 
Weller, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
since 1925 has had a Fathers’ Club, an 
organization similar to the local Parent- 
Teacher Association which has no men 
members. 

Meetings of the ‘‘Fathers’ Club’”’ are 
held six to eight times a year, usually in 
the school cafeteria where dinners are 
served at a nominal cost by the home 
economics department. Students furnish 
entertainment. A joint banquet with the 
Roosevelt P. T. A. and a “Lads and 
Dads” night are yearly features. School 
officials and local civic leaders also speak. 
Discussions about school activity and 
progress yield valuable suggestions and 
constructive criticism. 

© 

Board and room in State universities 
and colleges averages $284 for the nine 
months’ period; in State normal schools, 
$274; in public teachers colleges, $248; and 
in publie junior colleges, $227. 


TAXPAYERS 
(Continued from page 67.) 


from high school, the educational receipt, 
assuming no change in costs, will read: 


For Educating Two Children 12 Years 
Contributed by parents through 


8 $300. 00 

Contributed by other Boise 
taxpayers - - -_. fire ata ean 1, 994. 64 
De badiivencddewewey 2, 294. 64 


Therefore it is apparent that this Boise 
family, like so many similarly situated 
families in the United States, is deeply 
indebted to the city in which it lives for 
assistance in educating its children. 


To the childless taxpayer 


Why, sometimes asks the childless tax- 
payer, should I pay for the education of 
someone else’s children? 

A strong answer comes from a sociolo- 
gist. Dr. Karl Edwin 8. Leid, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, finds that it costs a typical 
American family $10,000 to raise a child 
to the age of 18. This expense of perpet- 
uating our civilization the childless tax- 
payer escapes completely. He should be 
first to recognize the justice of the com- 
munity’s request that childless citizens 
help educate their neighbor’s children by 
paying taxes for school support. 











Education Abroad 


ECONDARY SCHOOLING free 
of all tuition fees is being pro- 
gressively inaugurated in France. 
By laws of April 11, 1930, March 
31, 1931, and March 31, 1932, fees were 
abolished in the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
classes respectively, the three lowest 
classes in the French secondary schools. 
The original plan was to continue adding 
a free class each year until no fees are 
charged in any of the seven classes, but 
the Minister of National Education speak- 
ing at Abbeville on September 4 said that 
he had been able to write into the budget 
proposals for 1933, gratuity for all second- 
ary studies and to do it without adding 
any new expense. If his plans succeed, 
secondary-school fees will be discarded 
entirely with the school year beginning 
October, 1933. The minister looks upon 
this as a necessary first step in bringing 
about the united school system toward 
which France is working. Meanwhile in 
a circular of June 21, 1932, he set aside 
the competitive examination for admis- 
sion to secondary schools and replaced it 
by selection based on the pupils’ previous 
school records. By a scheme of profes- 
sional orientation applied at this point 
in the student’s career, the minister ex- 
pects to keep the unfit from undertaking 
the secondary school program. 

While this is taking place in France, the 
school world in England is thrown into a 
turmoil by Board of Education Circular 
No. 1421, issued September 15, 1932, pro- 
viding for increasing secondary-school fees 
and basing the amount to be charged on 
the capacity of the parents to pay. The 
board do not fix exact amounts, but 
“they consider that it would not be un- 
reasonable to look for some increase 
where the fee is at present below 15 
guineas a year; and while regard must 
necessarily be had to the fees at present 
charged, they will ordinarily hesitate in 
future to approve a fee of less than 9 
guineas.’”’ The plan will not commonly 
apply to certain schools, with relatively 
high fees, now in receipt of direct grant 
from the Government. 

A storm of protest has arisen. Much 
public opinion favors free secondary 
education and considers the circular as 
“unintelligent retrogression.”” The Na- 
tional Union of Teachers is attempting to 
have it withdrawn or reconsidered. By 
unanimous vote the Lancashire Educa- 
tion Committee deplored the “proposed 
action of the Government in restricting the 
present limited opportunities for secondary 


*Chief, Foreign —- Systems Division, 
— of Education, U. S. Department of the 
nterior. 


By JAMES F. ABEL* 


education.”” Other education authorities 
and teachers associations have entered 
their objections. Since the plan does not 
become operative until April 1, 1933, wide 
public consideration of it may bring con- 
siderable changes. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA 


In Austria elementary education is 
compulsory for the child from his sixth to 
his fourteenth year. The four grades of 
the volksschule and the first four grades of 
the immediately succeeding hauptschule 
must be attended. The law is observed; 
only about one-half of 1 per cent of the 
children of compulsory school age are not 
in school. A cursory survey of the 
number of children obligated to go to 
school and of those that actually attend 
is given below: 





1924 | 1927 | 1931 





—e of compulsory school 
Le CPG eK 764, 231/724, 365/862, 513 





Attending volks- and haupt- 

EERE SE. at 734, 544 692, 176)822, 622 
Attending other schools --.....-- 24, 330) 27, 068) 34, 789 
Trained at home..............- 1, 727 
Not being educated ...........-. + 4,101) 4,316) 4,375 
Below compulsory school age 

attending volksschulen....... 5, 788) 9,043) 7,372 
Older than the compulsory age, 

attending hauptschulen.-..... 8,925) 9,178) 5,354 











Total attendance at volks- and 
TS EN 749, 468/710, 397 348 
Percentage of girls.............. 50.5} 50.1} 50.0 


Note the decreases in the years 1924 to 
1927, due to the lowered birth rate during 
the war, and the subsequent increases 
from 1927 to 1931. 

The public volks- and hauptschulen in 
1930-31 employed 20,100 teachers, of 
whom 8,454 (42 per cent) were women. 
In addition to these were 4,774 teachers 
of religion and 2,490 women teachers of 
handwork. 








New books 


Lindegren, Alina M. Institutions of 
Higher Education in Sweden. Washing- 
ton. Government Printing Office. 1932. 
45 p. Price 10¢. 

This is Pamphlet No. 32 of the United States Office 
of Education. It is the first of series begun in compli- 
ance with a request of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars that the office supply information 
about institutions of higher education in all the foreign 
countries. 


Swedish Overseas Institute. Higher 
Professional Education in Sweden. Stock- 
holm. Ivar Haeggstréms Boktryckeri 
Aktiebolag. 1932. 58 p. 


Good supplementary material to Pamphlet No. 32. 
It deals with professions and how training in them is 
given in Sweden, rather than with institutions. 


International Bureau of Education. 
Children’s Books and International Good 


Will. Geneva. International Bureau of 
Education. 1932. 243 p. 

Published as an extension of an inquiry begun in 
1928 on children’s books and international good will. 
A remarkable list of titles of (1) Books which foster 
world friendship among children; (2) Books which are 
favorites with children and give a true picture of child 
life in each country; (3) Children’s classics in all coun- 
tries which constitute a common heritage of youth; 
(4) Picture books; (5) Books written by children, even 
in manuscript form. The returns are from 37 countries. 

Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tices. Annual Survey of Education in 
Canada, 1931. Ottawa. F. A. Acland. 
19382. 139 p. 

The annual official report on education in Canada; 
the twelfth of a series begun in 1920. This is the only 
thorough survey for the entire Dominion. This number 
is especially interesting since it includes the results of 
the decennial census of school attendance and literacy. 

India. Education in India in 1929-30. 
Caleutta. Central Publication Branch. 
1932. 76 p. 


The annual summary of the reports on education 
made by the different Provinces of British India. 
Latest available general survey for all India. 


LITERACY IN MEXICO 


Errorts oF THE GOVERNMENT of Mex- 
ico to increase literacy among people of 
that country are bearing fruit, if data for 
the State of Mexico recently published 
in El Universal may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the entire Republic. This 
is a small State, almost entirely rural in 
population and adjoining the Federal 
District. 

Figures for the State for all persons 10 
years of age and over (334,985 men and 
345,370 women) in percentages are: 


























Men |Women| Total 
Can read and write.......... 36.3 20.5 23.4 
Cam 2008 GRE ..ncccccescnssee 2.4 1.8 2.1 
Can not read or write. ...... 61.3 77.7 60.5 

By age groups the percentages are: 

10 to 14 15 to 20 Over 30 

isl ils E 

EFIZIie 

















Can read and write.../45. ie iy 
Can read only ....-.- /- +4 ee 2.08 
Can not read or write. " 7) 


The per cent of men illiterates in the 
second group is higher than it is in the 
third group, due to the fact that the men 
now 15 to 29 years of age were of school 
age in the period 1910 to 1917, the time 
of the serious internal disturbances in 
Mexico. In the age group 10 to 14 the 
per cent of illiteracy, particularly among 
girls, is much less than in either of the 
older groups. Increased opportunities 
for schooling are having their effect. 
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Hish Spots in School Health 


66 CIENCE is a great traveler 
and wears her shoes out 
pretty fast, as might be ex- 

pected.’’ The science of ven- 


tilation has certainly traveled far in a few 
years. A half century ago it was her busi- 
ness to rid the schoolroom of carbon di- 
oxide and other body wastes; to-day she 
aims chiefly at preventing superfluous 
heat. 

The New York Commission, in its 18 
years of thoroughgoing study, has added 
much to our knowledge of the subject 
and has also had a tremendous practical 
influence in reducing overheating and 
accompanying waste of fuel. The final 
report of the commission was recently 
published (1). 

From a survey of hand-washing facilities 
in 145 schools in 15 States the Cleanliness 
Institute learned that 44 per cent furnished 
hot and cold water, 57 per cent furnished 
soap, and 70 per cent had some form of 
drying equipment, while only 31 per cent 
supplied all the above facilities for 
cleanliness. The surveyors were of the 
opinion that teacher interest in cleanliness 
of her pupils is so important that its 
absence makes effective hand washing im- 
probable no matter how adequate the 
facilities. “‘On the other hand its pres- 
ence frequently makes hand washing 
effective despite totally inadequate facili- 
ties” (2). 

Nutrition 


Science has used much shoe leather in 
her search for the secret of good nutrition 
and it has been worth while. Her prog- 
ress along this line is of interest to school 
hygienists not only because good nutrition 
is needful for general health but because 
it is essential for sound teeth. Dental 
decay is our most common disease. The 
only logical way to attack this over- 
whelming problem is by removing its 
cause. It now looks as if science would 
be able to show us the way. Mellanby 
and Pattison have had excellent results in 
reducing the amount of decay in the first 
set of teeth by a diet of eggs, milk, meat, 
fish, potatoes, and fruit or a green salad. 

A sample menu for a day was: 

Breakfast; Omelette, cocoa made with milk. 

Zunch: Milk. 

Dinner: Potatoes, steamed minced meat, carrots, 
stewed fruit, milk. 

Tea: Fresh fruit salad, cocoa made with milk, 

Supper: Fish and potatoes fried in drippings, milk (3). 

A questionnaire concerning the right 
Jength of the noon lunch period was sent 
to a number of pediatricians and school 





*Consultant in hygiene and specialist. in 
health education, Office! of Education, U. S., 
Department of the Interior. 
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By JAMES FREDERICK 
ROGERS, M. D.* 





Believe It Or— | 


Students have been growing taller 
for a century. 


Hygiene gives promise of prevent- 
ing our most common disease. 


The New York Commission on 
Ventilation has reduced our 


coal bills. 


Hygienisis give opinions on the 
right length of the noon lunch 
period, 


There is no ideal height for a 
school workbench. 


Ii is hard to be cleanly without 
soap and water. 


Hygiene promises to become a | 
required subject in high schools. 


The tuberculous student is sought 
and cared for. 








— ad 





hygienists. Two recommended 50 min- 
utes; 14, one hour; 19, an hour and a 
quarter; and 18, an hour and a half (4). 


Growth and anthropometry 


In Scotland three-fourths of a pint of 
milk was added daily to the usual diet 
of each of 10,000 children. After four 
months of such specia) feeding these 
children were compared with an equal 
number of children who had not received 
the milk. Although the controls were 
above the mean height and weight the 
milk-fed children became, as a rule, taller 
and heavier at the end of the brief experi- 
ment. 

The editor of the Medical Officer ques- 
tions whether the mere increase in size of 
the experimental group is indicative of 
superiority in other respects. He com- 
ments, ‘‘It behooves us to find out whether 
it is beneficial or detrimental to increase 
size beyond the ordinary, for it must be 
admitted that slowness of development, 
length of immaturity, small requirements 


of foodstuffs, limited stature and weight 
have all been of advantage to man in his 
evolution (6). Be this as it may, it will be 
seen from a later paragraph that man is 
on the make sizewise, and it is also true 
thet, on the average, the larger the child 
the more intelligent he is. 

Turner has studied the matter of inter- 
mittency of growth and its associated 
conditions or causes. He finds that, as a 
rule, children who fail to grow for a 3- 
month period ‘‘show a much poorer con- 
dition in respect to illness and physical 
defects.’’ However, 4 per cent of children 
showing such intermittency exhibited no 
observable departure from the normal and 
18 per cent showed only minor difficulties, 
and ‘‘it may be that a few children who 
are maintaining a reasonably satisfactory 
state of health show intermittency to this 
degree”’ (7). 

In Norway, where periodic height- 
weight determinations have been made at 
the expense of more thorough examina- 
tions, Holst finds that ‘‘weight is deter- 
mined by constitutional factors and does 
not change even when severe disease is 
present.’”’” He warns that, ‘‘if the child 
is only sent to the physician when the 
height-weight relationship changes, many 
diseases will be overlooked”’ (8). 

The continuous height-weight record 
card, published by the Office of Education, 
in the biennium, offers at a glance a picture 
of the child’s progress in physical develop- 
ment. 

The student of growth will be interested 
in the anthropometric study of some 3,500 
children in private schools made by Gray 
and Ayers. A variety of measurements 
were recorded for each pupil (9). 

Zook hes invented a machine for meas- 
uring by volume the various segments of 
the body and hss used it experimentally. 
He thinks it opens up a new method of 
studying growth (10). 

English boys of 16 are 1} inches taller 
and weigh 16 pounds more than boys of 
the same class of a quarter century ago, 
while girls are 1 inch taller and 9 pounds 
heavier (11). 

Harvard students enrolled in recent 
years average 5 feet 10 inches in height as 
compared with 5 feet 8%o inches for their 
fathers who were also Harvard men. A 
group of college daughters surpass their 
college mothers by 1%o inches. Harvard 
sons born between 1905 and 1915 average 
5 feet 10%0 inches and are the tallest 
group in the world except two African 
tribes. Hooton states that stature all 
over the country has been on the increase 
for over a hundred years at about the rate 
of 1 inch in 32 years (12). 
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Bodily carriage 


The Public Health Service published in 
1931 its Study of Postural Relations as 
Noted in 2,200 Boys and Men. ‘The 
most marked characteristic of the data 
obtained was the wide variation in pos- 
tural relations from person to person. 


Equally great variability was found in the 


voungest children studied. No fixed 
types of posture could be found. Grad- 
ual variation of such magnitude as to defy 


classification into particular types was the 


rule.’ No relationship was found be- 
tween posture and health and there was 
an absence of correlation with customary 
physical measurements and tests of 
strength (13). 


The question of the extent and the 
causation of postural defects of various 
kinds in technical schools for boys in 
London was made the subject of a special 
investigation. A survey showed no 
greater incidence of deformities in boys 
attending trade and technical schools over 
that in boys of the same age in other 
In boys of 15 years the percent- 
postural defects was as follows: 


schools 
age with 














, “ | Other 
Spine | Feet | faults 
um ne 
Secondary schools_.......... 1.3 3 2.1 
Trade and technical schools-.- 1.4 3 1.7 








“It was not found that working condi- 
tions in school had any adverse influence.” 
There is ‘‘no ideal height for any bench 
when the lads dealt with present in the 
same grade differences of 2 feet in height, 
and there is no workbench of convenient 
height which does not necessitate bending 
over it.”’ (14). 

A survey by Miss Turner of 8,000 pupils 
in the schools and in a teachers’ college of 
Washington, D. C., indicates that (leaving 
out the effects of diseases and injury) the 
habitual carriage of the individual is 
chiefly the result of heredity and congeni- 
tal conditions and that it is not essentially 
modified by any ordinary means. 


Health service 


The results of a detailed study of sick- 
ness among grade-school children in New 
Haven, made by Wilson and others, was 
published in 1931. The results do not 
differ materially from those of other sim- 
ilar investigations but will be found useful 
by studerits of the subject (15). 

The ‘“‘summer round-up” campaign of 
1931 netted the examination of nearly 50 
per cent of children prior to school en- 
trance. About 75 per cent of those exam- 
ined were attended by a parent or guardian 
(16). 

A detailed survey of the physical con- 
dition of 2,691 working boys 14 to 17 years 
of age in New York City Continuation 


. 


Schools was pubiished in the biennium 
(17). 

An active interest is developing in the 
welfare of children with tuberculous in- 
fection both in public schools and colleges. 
In the study by Chadwick and Zacks of 
42,000 school children of Massachusetts 
the ratio of reactors to the tuberculin test 
showed a gradual trend from 21 per cent 
at 5 years to 28 per cent at 10 years and 
35 per cent at 15 years. Different sec- 
tions in cities showed wide variation, ac- 
cording to social conditions, in number of 
reactors; in one city from 11 to 60 per 
cent. The percentage increases with the 
opportunities for contact with distributors 
of the germs of the disease. In a few rural 
districts a high rate of reaction was found 
due to infection from milk from tubereu- 
lous cows (18). 

In the open-air schools, open-window 
rooms, and schools for cripples in Detroit, 
Chadwick found that about 37 per cent of 
1,928 children reacted to tuberculin and 
about 15 per cent showed X-ray evidence 
of disease (19). 

The studies of tuberculosis in school 
children made by the Phipps Institute in 
Philadelphia and by Rathbun of high- 
school students in Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., were mentioned in our last biennial 
survey. The work in Philadelphia is 
being continued. 

The report of 10 years of activity, 
1921-1931, of the Lymanhurst School for 
Tuberculous Children, will be of interest 
to all concerned with the childhood type 
of tuberculosis (20). 

The physicians of our colleges have be- 
come interested in the detection and 
treatment of active tuberculosis in students 
and in at least two universities all fresh- 
men were tested with tuberculin and the 
positive reactors cxamined by means of the 
X rays for pathological signs in the chest. 
A conference of health service officials in 
colleges called by the National Tubercu- 
losis Assocjation in 1931 considered the 
problem (21). 

Selkirk and Mitchell studying a group 
of children three years after removal of 
adenoids and tonsils found a lessened in- 
cidence of colds, nasal obstruction, and 
sore throat but an increase in sinus 
infection, headaches, and growing pains 
(22). 

A study of the histories of 12,530 women 
students of the University of California 
by Cunningham indicated that the re- 
moval of tonsils in early life had had little 
or no effect in reducing the incidence of 
subsequent infections unless in the case of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria (23). 

In England, where (among a certain 
class of school children) the removal of 
tonsils and adenoids has become as fre- 
quent as in this country, Glover and 
Wilson found that with, perhaps the 
exception of diphtheria, the incidence of 
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ordinary infections is not decreased by the 
operation. While recurrent sore throat is 
perhaps somewhat diminished, the fre- 
quency of colds is unaffected or is perhaps 
increased. The incidence of otitis and 
mastoid disease is the same, or in favor of 
the nontonsillectomized (24). 


Health Education 


There is a growing interest in the intro- 
duction of systematic instruction in 
hygiene for all students in secondary 
schools. The State Departments of Ed- 
ucation in Ohio and in Pennsylvania have 
issued courses of study for all high-school 
grades. In Alabama the standard course 
for senior high schools now includes one 
hour of health education per week in 

(Continued on page 78) 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 

(Continued from page 77) 
each year. In New York City hygiene is 
to be taught in high schools for four terms, 
one period a week or its equivalent, and 
syllabi on personal hygiene and home 
hygiene have recently been published 

Dawson and Conn, working in a Glas- 
gow hospital for children, measured the 
effect of acute and chronic diseases of vari- 
ous kinds upon the intelligence of 1,077 
children of school age. ‘‘ Broadly, the in- 
vestigation yields the result that only dis- 
ease of the brain itself affects intelligence 
(25). 

Chambers studied the 
achievement following the removal of cer- 
tain physical defects in elementary school 
children of Philadelphia. ‘‘Taken as a 


changes in 


whole the disclosed relationships were so 
uniformly small.” (26.) 

The report of the American Child 
Health Association in regard to the influ- 
ence of social status upon the physical 
condition of school children will be of 
interest to those who are seeking for 
fundamental facts in child hygiene (27). 
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By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


@ The department of “ Business education 
for the consumer” in the Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for October quotes at 
some length new principles of thrift. 
Unless schools give ‘“‘the new generation a 
wiser understanding of how to use money, 
our entire economic system may again 
drag us into a period of darkness akin to 
that of the early middle oges.” {The 
weekly periodical, School, appeared, in 
October, in a new and more attractive 
formst. @‘‘ Judas or Messiah”’ is the title 
of an article by E. W. Parks appearing in 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for Sep- 
tember. Walter Hines Page is the sub- 
ject. Page believed that education and 
industrialism would bring happiness and 
prosperity to all. As the title suggests, 
the author believes that Page’s program 
has proven worthless. @-The first install- 
ment of an interesting article on the his- 
torical development of the school reader 
appears in the Platoon School for Sep- 
tember. Sadie H. Cohen, of Baltimore, 
writing on “Reading Materials of Yes- 
terday,” traces the history from the first 
German primer of 1419, when much reli- 
gious matter was included, to the present 
time, when the school readers are gener- 
ally without religious, political, or racial 


-bias. @ A brief account of the new In- 


stitute for Advanced Study, under the 
direction of Dr. Abraham Flexner, ap- 
pears in the Nation for October 26. Dr. 
Albert Einstein will head the mathematics 


department. @ The November Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges 
contains a comprehensive survey of the 
economic situation in the colleges and 
universities. This issue tells what col- 
leges are doing to meet the problems aris- 
ing from diminished revenue. @ The 
centenary of the birth of Louisa May 
Alcott came on November 29. The No- 
vember issue of Elementary English Re- 
view devotes its feature articles to Miss 
Alcott’s life and work. A bibliography 
lists Miss Alcott’s books, and books and 
periodical articles about her. @ A short 
article on the McGuffey readers appears 
in Ohio Teacher for October. The au- 
thor, C. P. Smith, discusses the history 
of the readers, outlines their contents, and 
shows how they were compiled. @ An 
illuminating article by Burgess Johnson 
on ‘‘Undergraduate Publications” ap- 
pears in the Educational Record for 
October. He discusses the business side 
of the college annual, the literary and 
humorous magazines, and the college 
newspaper. @ Scholastic for October 22 
carries a table presenting the ‘‘ Major 
governments of the world in a nutshell.”’ 
The facts given about each country are: 
Pouplation, area, name of capital, form of 
government, date present government was 
founded, form of national legislature, 
name of head of state, name of chief ex- 
ecutive officer, party in power, chief oppo- 
sition party. 
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The Herald’s Horn 


By CLINE M. KOON* 

The new music appreciation series of 
W MAQ’s public-school program is used 
by Dr. Frederick Stock, director of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as the 
basis for his series of young people’s pro- 
grams. This is just one example of the 
many instances in which the WMAQ 











public-school broadcasts are being corre- 
lated with community organizations and 
activities, as the Chicago public schools 
begin the seventh year of educational 
broadcasts to Illinois and neighboring 
States. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to Miss Judith Wal- 
ler, WMAQ, Chicago, II. 





General science and artcraft are the 
two new subjects offered by the Wisconsin 
School of the Air over radio station WHA of 
the University of Wisconsin, as the second 
season of public-schoo] broadcasts opens. 





An interesting series of seasonal talks 
on geology and nature study is broadcast 
by the Carnegie Museum on Tuesday 
evenings at 6.45 o’clock over radio station 
WCAE of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 
This is the fourth season that WCAE has 
been cooperating with the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in extending its services beyond the 
limits of Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania. seieeeeiltadead 

Tracy F. Tyler, research director of 
the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, announces the coming publication 
by the committee of the report of the 
interview survey of radio in the land- 
grant colleges and separate State univer- 
sities. This report should be of interest 
to all concerned with college or school 
broadcasting. The title of this report is 
‘‘An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in 
the Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities’”’ and will consist of approxi- 
mately 200 pages. The organizations co- 
operating with the National Committee 
on Education by Radio in this survey 
were: The Office of Education, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, the National Association of State 
Universities, and the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 


‘Nearly all of the commercial radio 
stations are cooperating with local school 
officials and civic clubs in broadcasting 
educational and cultural programs,” 
stated Mr. Philip G. Loucks, managing 
director of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, upon his recent return from 
the tenth annual convention of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis. 


* Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 











New Government Aids 


for Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, 


or check. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Publications 
*Growing Christmas Holly on the Farm. 
1932. 22p., illus. (Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1693. 5¢. 
Practical details of the care and 
handling of holly seeds, culture 


egetative propaga- 
ting, field plant- 


of seedlings 
tion, transpla 
f plantations, and 


ings, caré 

harvesting and marketing 
greens. Agriculture; School 
gardening.) 

Report of a Training 
Course for Foreman Con- 
ference Leaders. 1932. 
83 p. (Federal Board 
for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 164, 


Trade and Industrial Se- 
ries No. 48.) 10¢. 


A selected sample of many un- 
published reports of the work of 
leader training groups—for ex- 
ample, a practice conference on 
efficiency, one on rewarding a 
man for excellent work, another 
on accidents, etc. (Group dis- 
cussion; Leadership training; 
Vocational education.) 


*Homesfor Birds. 1930. 
22p., illus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1456.) 5¢. 


Origin of the nest-box idea, use of nest boxes in the 
United States; housing bird enemies of insects; 
principles of nest-box construction and of the location of 
bird houses; suggestions for homes for various birds; 
protection against enemies; sanitation of bird houses; 
provision of nesting materials, etc. (Nature study; 
Ornithology; Manual training.) 


*The United States Department of Agri- 
culture—Its Growth, Structure, and Func- 


tions. 147 p., diagrs. (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 88.) 25¢. 


Describes work of the department as a whole as well as 
the work of the 20 individual bureaus and offices which 
make up the department. (Civics; Political science.) 


*A Study of Rural School Ventilation. 
1930. 28 p., diagrs. (Public Health 
Service, Reprint No. 1320.) 10¢. 


*This publication is one of those called for most by 
teachers, according to information received from the 
issuing office 





Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 


Courtesy Vepartment ot Agriculture. 


One of the eight conclusions arrived at after a study of 
the 1 and 2 room schools of Cattaraugus County, N. Y., 
was that lateral temperature distribution was very 
good in the rooms heated by furnaces, but very uneven 


in stove-heated schools. The average difference 
between temperatures on desk tops in different parts 
of the room exceeded 10° F. in nearly half the rooms, and 
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WHERE ONCE A ForREst STOOD 
(See ‘“The Forest”’ reference.) 


in individual] instances the observed difference was as 
great at 30° F. and 40° F. (School health; School 
ventilation.) 


*The Forest—A Handbook for Teachers. 
1927. 72 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Circular No. 
98.) 30¢. 

Suggestions to teachers for fall, winter, and spring 
courses of study for each grade of the primary, inter- 
mediate, and junior high school. (Nature study; Sci- 
ence; Geography.) 


*What To Do in Case of Accident. 1928. 
68 p., illus. (Public Health Service, 
Miscellaneous Publication 21.) 154. 

Would you know what to do if one of your pupils 
fainted, had a nose bleed, or was frostbitten on the way 
to school and there was no doctor immediately avail- 


able? This bulletin tells you what to do until the doc- 
tor arrives. (First aid; Safety education.) 


*Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer. 29 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 630.) 
10¢. 





If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


The habitats, food habits, and relation to agriculture of 
more than 50 species of birds common to farming sec- 
tions, including bluebirds, robins, wrens, swallows, 
blackbirds, bobolinks, blue jays, 
bobwhites. 


woodpeckers, and 
(Nature study; Ornithology.) 


Exhibits 


The Children’s Bureau 
has had. constructed for 
exhibit purposes five 
models illustrating 
phases of child-welfare 
activities. These models 
are available for loan to 
child-welfare conferences, 
The models are loaned 
free on condition that the 
borrower agrees to pay 
express charges both 
ways and to be responsi- 
ble for any damage done 
to the model while in his 
possession or during ship- 
ment to and from the 
bureau. 

This agency also has 
for loan a child-welfare 
exhibit consisting of six 
models and a_ center 
panel, used by the bureau 
at the Ibero American 
Exposition, at Seville. 
The models are in the 
form of miniature stages 
with cut-out figures, painted in natural 
colors, and are electrically lighted. Vari- 
ous phases of child-welfare work are pre- 
sented. 


Films 


The following films may be borrowed 
free from the Extension Service, Office 
of Motion Pictures, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


4-H Club Work—What It Is and Does. 
(Extension Service, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture.) 3 reels; talking version. 


A lecture film setting forth the fundamentals of 4-H 
Club work. Designed primarily for adult audiences. 


How Seeds Germinate. (Bureau of Plant 
Industry.) 1 reel; silent. 


Shows the actual germination of crimson clover and 
spring vetch over periods of from three days to an entire 
week. These unusual slow-motion screen studies of 
plant growth were made by the department's time- 
lapse machine set to take one picture or “frame” at 
from three to seven minute intervals. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying parts, 
and in foreign countries. 









They are 





1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
char 


gc): 


Consultants— 


ames F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
aris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education, 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
ohn H. McNeely, research assistant. 
lla B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 

— Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 

jucation. 


(c) Foreign School og 
James Pf Abel, chi 
= {r~> ~~ specialist in Western European educa- 
Sevens K. Turosienski, asseciate specialist in foreign educa- 


tion. 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 
(d) Special Problemse— 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist i in education of exceptional 


children. 
Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- 
cally handicapped children. 


DIVISIONS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 












2. RESEARCH AND ? _: yeaa (Assistant Commissioner, in 


3. 


5. 


charge 


(d) Special Problems—Continued. 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, , senior specialist in rural school problems, 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 


(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


EDITORIAL: 


William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


LIBRARY: 


Sabra W. Vought, chief. 


Edith A. gre associate specialist in school libraries. 


Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith > Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


SERVICE: 


Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 


Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
ohn O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 


Ss. W 


Ellen C. Lom’ 


hitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. ete senior specialist in education by radio. 
bard, associate specialist in parent education. 


Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 


. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the 


Education of Teac 


Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational! surveys. 


Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
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money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
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. C. Postage stamps, 


III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
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received. 

V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


This system does away with remittances 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, B-} 


ington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years. On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent 
to one address, the Superintendent of Documents allows a discount of 
25 per cent. 
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FREE... 


The Educational Views of George Washington; based on his letters, 
diaries, and addresses. Prepared by Walton C. John, Office of 
Education, senior specialist in higher education, with the assistance of 
Alma H. Preinkert, assistant registrar, University of Maryland, and 
published by the United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 


mission. 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me “The Educational Views of Washington.” 























